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PR OFESSIONAL CARDS. 





VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School ot 
Music, Berlin). No. 349 W Ninth Street, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar, and Vocalization. 
Best references given, Address 326 George Street, 
Cc incinnati, Ohio. 


MISS FAN NIE E. ‘BEST, _ 
_ Te ac her of Piz Ano, residenc © 349 George Street. 


oT TO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 49 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
_Church & Co, 


~ ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private Par- 
ties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, | 
444 Broadway, or care of John Church & Co. : 
Cincinnati, oO. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, Cin- 
cmnati, O. — 


” PROF. “WENDEL L SCHIEL, 

Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, Instruct- 
or of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address Chase Av- 
enue, East Wainut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 1103 Scott Street, Covington, 
Ky., or care John Church & Co. 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Church or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 


ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
23 Webster Street. Orders left with John Church & Co. 
MISS S. E. NEWMAN, 












































Teacher of Piano and Organ, 166 West Seventh Street. | 





SEIDENSTICKER'S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt a atte ntion. 


MRS. KATE ELDER (So: prano), 
— Street, Camp Washington, Teac! her of Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. 
gagements. 





Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
Leave orders with John Church & Co. 
CHARLES BAETENS. 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at Sight. 
Address 8S 452 Elm St. 
“MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher ot Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street. 
HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 








No. 345 








THEO. HOLLE, 
the Flute and Cliarionet. 
Walnut Street. 





Teacher of Address 545 | 








_JNO. A. BROEKHOVEN, 

Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition, and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Reside: nee, 402 Re ace Stre et. 


A. KL EIMEYER, 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
with | John | Church 1 & « Co. 


MISS ‘LAURA B. | JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams, City orders left with 
John Church & Co. 








Orders left 





PROF, JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Fiute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing, and Thorough- bass. Residence Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 
HENRY EICH, 
Address 324 Walnut Sreet, or John 





Teacher of Music. 
Church & Co. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky., Teacher ot 
rders left with Johr 





No. 17 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Church & Co. 


F. WERNER ( (Steinbrecher), 
No. 7 West Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. ~ 
_left with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach Flute, Guitar. 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Chiirch & Co. will” be promptly attended to. 


MADAME CAROLINE RIVE, 
No. 431 West Sixth Street, Teacher of Vocal ‘and Instra 
mental Music. 


~ LOUIS G. WIESENT HAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Corner Walnut and Mer- 
cer Streets. 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin, No, 589 Sycamore Street. 





Orders 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


CINCINNATI 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public, 
as well as by the highest musical authorities, been 
acknowledged as one of the first Musical Institu- 
tions. 


Students can enter daily during the Summer term 
as well as during the school year. 


Young ladies from a distance can board in the in- 
stitution and pursue their studies under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Directress. Certificates 
are granted to students competent to teach. 


Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA 
BAUR, Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, 71 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CLENDALE FEMALE COLLECE: 
TWENTY-NINTH year begins Sept. 19th. Its patrons 
in Twenty States—chiefly west and south are best 

judges of its claims. MAD. C. Rive and others in 
Musical Department. Address as here tofore, 
Rev. L. D. Porrer, D.D., Glendale, O. 





DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


WARREN, OHIO. 


An Institution Devoted Exelusively to the 
Study of Masic, embracing systematic courses 
of study in Voice, Theory, and all Instruments in use 
inthe Chareh, Parlor, Orchestra and Brass 
Band, established 1869. Fall Term begins Septem- 
ber4. Send for an Elegant Catalogue to 


JUNIUS DANA, See’y. 





BROOKVILLE, PA. 


NORMAL MUSIGAL INSTITUTE. 


A Musical Institute, continuing ten days, will be 
held in Br , Pa., beginning Monday morning, 
August 28, and closing Friday evening, Sept. 8. 


OBJECT OF THE INSTITUTE. 


Improvement in the performance of Church and 
Glee Music; the cultivation and elevation of mus- 
ical taste, by the study and practice of music in its 
higher departments, and generally to revive and pro- 
mote an interest in vocal and instrumental music. 


FACULTY. 


DR. GEO. > ROOT, W. C. COFFIN, 
. C. CASE, JOHN ECKERT, 


CHURCH'S” MUSICAL VISITOR. | 


CINCINNATI 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


305 Race Street. 


All branches of music taught. Pupils can enter 
any time, and non-residents can secure board in 
the building. Circular and special inteometion 
sent on application to 


MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


“It takes the Lead!” 
HEART AND VOICE, 


EDITED BY 


W. F. SHERWIN. 
Dr. Geo. F. Root and J. R. Murray, 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 
Has at once advanced to the front 
rank as 


“JUST WHAT WAS WANTED” 


IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Choice Hymns. 
Attractive Music. 
Unusual Variety. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 
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THe 


Musical Curriculum, 


PLANO-PLAYING, SINGING, AND HARMONY, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CUBRIGULUX) str. nes (CORRICOLOY 


first appeared, it 


Circulars sent free to any address on applic ation was IN ADVANCE of the popular notion concerning 


to Joun Cuurcu & Co., Cincinnati; or A. H. StBap- 
MAN, Brookville, Pa., dealer in Pianos and Organs, 
at whose music store pupils may apply for all neces- 


sary information. 
. C. CASE, Manager, 


Care Y. M. C. A. CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor 


Appears on the fifteenth of every month. 





| Price $1 a year; 60c. 6 months; 36c. 3 months; (5c. a copy. 


CONTENTS. 

1. Complete graduating course, from the first be- 
ginning to artistic proficiency, in Piano, Singing, 
and Harmony. 

2. Detailed lessons to instrumental and vocal 
pieces of classical and modern authors. 

3. Lists of teaching and other pieces, with instruc- 
tive remarks; full advice in every-day teaching. 

Twelve monthly issues of Goldbeck’s Musical In- 
structor wilt contain 108 imperishable lessons. The 
Instructor is so arranged that it may form, at the 
end of the year, a permanent book ot reference and 
unfailing guide to the teacher, pianist, organist, the 
musical student, and amateur 

Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor begins with April 


15, 1882, Address 
. GOLDBECK, 
2640 Washington Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO, 





musical instruction; with progressive teachers it has 
been the standard from the start. NOW it is acknow!l- 
edged, both in America and Europe, as the BEST and 
MOST POPULAR PIANO METHOD IN EXISTENCE. 


scien AUGAESOIE Sze 


I. The idea that young pupils can not grasp 

the study of Harmony in connection with Piano- 

slaying is clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. 

I. That every one who can speak can sing, is de- 

monstrated by the CURRICULUM. IIL. That +7 
study and practice of the Piano can be made 

pleasure, not a task, is shown by the CURRICULUM. 

Ma Price of the Musical CURRICULUM, $3.00.-SRy 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 

ment, and we will tell you (free of 

charge) what will be the best possible 

nd 


investment for you to make. 


10 cents for our A ‘RE mphiet. Address 
EWSPAPER ADVERTIS- 
ING BUREAU, 10 Gin Street, New York. 





If you think of expending fifty or 
One hundred dollars in advertising, 
send us a copy of your advertise- 
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OUR GLAD 
HOSANNA: 


THE LATEST SONG COLLECTION FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 


CONTAINS A GREAT VARIETY OF NEW MUSIC 
BY THE BEST COMPOSERS. 


Price, $30 per 100 Copies. 
82 One sample copy in paper cover for 25 cents. 


t#” Specimen Pages sent free on request. 


The Sunday School Times says: “Our Glad Ho- 
sanna, by Lowry and Doane, is edited with intel- 
ligence, and contains much good and serviceable 
music. This new collection, as a whole, will be 
found suitable for use by schools in se ~arch of a 
fresh stock of tunes, with enough standards to 
please the average conservative party.”’ 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 8! Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


CHURCH & CO’S” 


New and Brilliant Selection of 


Concert, Theatrical andDanceMusic. 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL 


ORCHESTRA. 


WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed 
with Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet, and Piano; 
first and second Violin, Cornet, and Piano; first 
and second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, Bass, and 
Piano. The first Violin part contains all the mel- 


INSTRUMENTATION. 
Large Orchestra, 16 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first 
and second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, 
Trombone, first and second French Horns, ‘Cello, 
Large and Small Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Violo, Bass, Flute, first 
and second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone, and 
Piano Forte. Parties ordering small Orchestra can 
have Drum Parts instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, BAGH NUMBER. 
Violin and Piano. ..26 Cents. 
Violin, Cornet, and Piano. 36 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clar- 

















ionet., Bass, and Piano 40.6h* 
9 a aly ao (Small Ore hestra) with- 
out Pian 40h 
10 Ingtraments (Small Orchestra) includ- 
ing Piano. 50. =C** 
15 Instruments (Large Ore hestra) with- 
out Piano. “ 
16 — so (Large Orchestra) includ- 
ing Piano. 7 
Duplicate Parte, 10 cts. each; Piano Parts, 15 cts. each. | 
Any 6 Numbers for Smal! Orchestra, . $2.00 Net. 
“9g © “tap © .......08* 
No. 
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7 Quadrille—" Billee Te ‘Seydel | 
§ Bais mesiesslpn a 
a s e+ ences win 
10 Lancers—** ud @ ihormen | 
(Introducing the — popular airs of J. K. Emmet.) | 
ll Potka—*‘ Own Polka Mazurka,’’.. ... Faust 
12 Medley—** from Gounsd, 1). Gabriel 
“T, Sore” —. at,” a Suppe 
iM jes Fone March, ” Chopin\ Arranged by Cox | 
15 tre Nous, Shana Faust | 
16 an... weveees se MUPPay | 
Gevotte—‘* BE DIELS 0s bain: t 5s 0 daWe Rottape | 
is eee" Girenen > pmael “Waid cutel | 
nase aldteufe 
19 < Fashionable Racquet, FF i sunekat Herman | 
20 Mazurka—‘‘ Zingara pees AES Hr ae Faust | 
“* Dot on the !,’’ 


21 Polka Redows rE .. Stews 
- JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 





MILITARY UNIFORMS, 


OAK HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


We have constantly on hand aclass of Uniform which 
we call “ second-hand,” but little worn, and almost as 
good as new. Single Uniform consists of Coat, Pants, 
Epaulette, Hatand Pompon. They cost new from $40.00 
to $45.00. We offer them at $15.00 Grey and $18.00 Blue a 
suit!! and agree to send sample suit to any organiza- 
tion on pgentes of $.00 as a guarantee of faith 

1000 Pairs White Duck Pantaloons always in stock. 
We can equip a thousand men at a day's notice. Esti 
mates on new Uniforms promptly furnished. Samples 
of goods and military plate sent to any address on 
application. 

We have furnished complete outfits to 200 Bands and 
Military Organizations during the past year. 

REGALIA._We make to order Regalias for Masonic Bodies, I. 0. O. F., Ancient Order of Hiber 
— Knights of St. Patrick, Knights of Pythias, and Temperance Societies. Also, Regalia Trim 
mings, Laces, Braids, Fringes, Cords, Tassels, Ornaments, and Badges 

MILITARY.—Knuots and Epaulettes; Laces and Fringes (Bullion); Feathers and Plumes, Saddles 
and Brides Military, Band and Police Helmets: Military, Band and Police Hats; Military, Band and 
Police C aps; Metal and Bullion Ornaments: Belts and Music Boxes; Swords; Batons; Cartridge Boxes; 
Bayonet Seabbards; Knapsacks; Monograms: Band, Military, Navy and Socie ty Chapeaux; Fur Gloves; 
Buttons (all States); Canes; Shashes; Spurs: Sword Knots; Gauntlets. 


Address C. W. SIMMONS & SON, “Oak Hall,” 
32 to 34 North St., Boston, Mass. Manufacturers of Uniforms. 
(Please state where you saw this advertisement.) 


READY! 


“Just what | have been looking for.”’ 


“IT PAYS FOR WAITING!” 


Is what the prominent teachers say in regard to 


MURRAY'S METHOD sn CABINET ORGAN, 


x ITS A UTHOR MR. JAMES R. MURRAY, is well known as a 
9 teacher and composer of wide experience. Every 
= of this book has been fully tested by7him and others in practical work, with the most fa 
vorable results. 


= ITS METHOD _ FEY, CRAM AND CONCISE, among other nov- 
“ PRELIMINARY PRACTICE WITHOUT NOTES.” 
Ke ITS LESSONS Ame 4 24 PRACTICAL, FULL OF INTEREST, and 
PROGRESSIVE. 
for unable ta procure the services of a teacher, may successfully TEACH THEMSELVES, 
|) <a ITS MUSIC io er music is desirable, and of great 
| Bright and Sparkling | © Beautiful Effective | Select and Popular 














WALTZES, REVERIES, VOLUNTARIES, SONGS & CHORUSES, 

MARCHES, NOCTURNES, OFFERTORIES, BALLADS, SOLOS, &c. 
POLKAS, ARIAS, AND OTHER MEDITATIONS, WITH COMPLETE 

* GALOPS, CHOICE PRELUDES, ORGAN ACCOM. 
QUICKSTEPS. | MORCEAUX. INTERLUDES, PANIMENTS, 


PIECES FOR TWO PERFORMERS, ETC. 


The Publishers believe that, in presenting to the musical public 


MURRAY'S METHOD FOR THE CABINET ORGAN, 


the merits of the work warrant their claim for it thatit is SECOND TO NONE retofore pub- 
lished, and, in many of its essential features, 


FAR IN ADVANCE OF ANY OF ITS PREDECESSORS. 





PRICE, #$2.50., 





SPECIMEN PACES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION: 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. | ROOT & SONS MUSIC CO,, 


CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 
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Church’s Musical Visitor. 








CINCINNATI, AUGUST, 1882. 





TROUBLE IN THE “AMEN CORNER.” 


BY T. C. HARBAUGH, 





’Twas a stylish congregation, that of Theophratus Brown, 
And its organ was the finest and the biggest in the town, 

And the chorus—all the papers favorably commented on it, 
For ‘twas said each female member had a forty-dollar bonnet. 


Now in the “ amen corner” of the church sat Brother Eyer. 

Who persisted every Sabbath-day in singing with the choir; 

He was poor, but genteel looking, and his head as snow was white, 

And his old face beamed with sweetness when he sang with all his might. 


His voice was cracked and broken, age had touched his vocal chords, 
And nearly every Sunday he would mispronounce the words 

Of the hymns, and ’twas no wonder, he was old, and nearly blind, 
And the choir rattling onward, always left him far behind. 


The chorus stormed and blustered, Brother Eyer sang too slow, 
And then he used the tunes in vogue a hundred years ayo ; 

At last the storm-cloud bursted, and the church was told, in fine, 
That the brother must stop singing, or the choir would resign! 


Then the pastor called together in the vestry room one day 
Seven influential members who subscribe more than they pay, 
And having asked God’s guidance in a printed prayer or two, 
They put their hegds together to determine what to do. 


They debated, thought, suggested, till at last “ dear” Brother York, 
Who last winter made a million on a sudden rise in pork, 

Rose and moved that a committee wait at once on Brother Eyer, 
And proceed to rake him lively “ for disturbin’ of the choir.” 


Said he: “In that ‘ere organ I've invested quite a pile, 

And we'll sell it if we can not worship in the latest style ; 

Our Philadelphy tenor tells me ‘tis the hardest thing 

To make people understand him when the brother tries to sing. 


‘We've got the biggest organ, and the best-dressed choir in town, 
We pay the steepest sal’ry to our pastor, Brother Brown; 

But if we must humor ignorance because its blind and old— 

If the choir’s to be pestered, I will seek another fold.” 


Of course the motion carried, and one day a coach-and-four, 

With the latest style of driver, rattled up to Eyer's door; 

And the sleek, well-dressed committee, Brothers Shurk, and York, and 
Lamb, 

As they crossed the humble portal took good care to’miss the jamb. 


They found the choir's great trouble sitting in his old arm-chair, 
And the summer's golden sunbeams lay upon his thin, white hair ; 
He was singing “ Rock of Ages” in a cracked voice and low, 

But the angels understood him; ‘twas all he cared to know. , 


Said York: “ We're here, dear brother, with the vestry’s approbation, 
To discuss a little matter that affects the congregation,” 

“ And the choir too,”’ said Sharkey, giving Brother York a nudge, 

“ And the choir, too,” he echoed with the graveness of a judge. 


“Tt was the understanding, when we bargained for the chorus, 
That it was to relieve us, that is, do the singing for us; 

If we rupture the agreement, it is very plain, dear brother, 

It will leave our congregation and be gobbled by another. 


“ We don’t want any singing except that what we've bought ! 
The latest tunes are all the rage; the old ones stand for naught; 
And so we have decided—are you listening Brother Eyer? 

That you'll have to stop your singin’, for it flurrytates the choir.” 


The old man slowly raised his head, a sign that he did hear, 
And on his cheek the trio caught the glitter of a tear; 

His feeble hands pushed back the locks white as the silky snow, 
As he answered the committee in a voice both sweet and low: 


“T've sung the psalms of David nearly eighty years,” said he; 

“ They've been my staffeand coufort a!! along life's dreary way ; 
I'm sorry I disturb the choir, perhaps I'm doing wrong; 

But when my heart is filled with praise, I can’t keep back a song, . 


“IT wonder if beyond the tide that’s breaking at my feet, 

In the far off heav’nly temple, where the Master I shall greet— 
Yes, I wonder when I try to sing the songs of God up higher, 
If the angel band will church me for disturbing heaven’s choir. 


A silence filled the little room: the old man bowed his head ; 

The carriage rattled on again; but Brother Eyer was dead! 

Yes, dead! his hand had raised the veil the future hangs before us 
And the Master dear had called him to the everlasting chorus. 


The choir missed him for a while, but he was soon forgot, 

A few church-goers watched the door; the old man entered not; 
Far away, his voice no longer cracked, he sang his heart’s desires, 
Where there are no church committees and no fashionable choirs | 


T. F. 8. Reporter. 
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TOUCHING TOUCH! 








6c AH! I wonder what all this fuss and trouble about ‘ touch’ 
amounts to?’ I hear a rather petulent Miss exclaim, as 
seated before the key-board she endeavors to follow some 
| suggestions from her teacher. 
| We will admit, by way of compliment and as adding some pic- 
| turesqueness to a rather heavy subject, that the little lady whom 
we presume to answer, is a very charming one. She is possessed 
of both youth and beauty, and, it is to be hoped, good sense also, 
else she will not care to listen to a lecture. 

“Ts all this talk about touch fustian?’ you ask, Mademoiselle. 
| By no means! 
| “I hear so much about light touches, tender touches, deep 
| touches, and heavy touches, that I would really like to understand 
|it. Js it an important matter ?”’ 

“Without doubt. In asking the question, you have shown a de- 
sire to know—a laudable condition of mind—and be it my en- 
deavor to explain something about it. We must go to the masters 
of the piano themselves for some practical light. There are three 
| from whom we may gather facts—Rubinstein, Bulow and Joseffy. 
Let me ask you, first of all, if you have ever thought of labor—of 
lifting heavy weights, or striking tremendous blows—as part of 
piano-playing ?” 

“Certainly not! Piano-playing is just as easy as combing my 
hair, or washing my hands!” 

“ So it is, if you consider the amount of labor involved in strik- 
ing one key. The power required to strike one note is almost 
inconsiderable; but combining them, it is not.” 

“Yes, looking at it that way, I suppose a good player in half a 
| day might use up as much force as would be required to knock the 
lid from a packing-box.’ 

“ Fortunately, I have the figures which show just how much 
strength a good player employs. Some years ago, two celebrated 
piano-kings were traveling in Germany and ¥ 

“Who were they, please ?” 

“Bulow and Rubinstein, and they met in Vienna. They were 
using the same make of instruments, and Bulow’s instrument was 
in the hall 

“ Whose make was it?” 

“The question might be a dangerous one to answer, Mademois- 
elle, in these days of piano warfare, but it was not an American 
| piano; so I can safely answer, Rosendofer's. Bulow’s piano was 
| already unboxed and in the hall, and the Doctor courteously pro- 

posed that Rubinstein should use it, thus avoiding trouble and ex- 
| pense. 

“Why, do they speak to one another? I thought they were ene- 
| mies—each was afraid of the other.” 

“You have obtained that idea from the newspapers, doubtless, 
who love to picture quarrels among artists, just on the same prin- 
ciple that alutost everybody is interested in a dog-fight.” 

“T am glad, indeed, that they are quiet, well-behaved gentlemen, 
and not jealous of each other.” 

Rubinstein went to the hall and struck afew chords. Jump- 
ing from the piano tabret, he exclaimed, ‘Great heavens! I can 
not understand an instrument like this. Bulow must have a steam 
engine in his fingers.’ 

“ What a touchy old fellow! Didn’t he use it, or was it only an 
excuse to avoid resting under an obligation to his rival ? 

“No, no! to both your questions. His reason was a sensible one, 
and illustrates touch, though not touchiness, as you seem to imag- 
ine. He could not use the Bulow instrument. One of the numer- 
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ous family of Smiths was present—a Prof. Schmidt~and he, like 
you, wanted to understand the reason of the refusal.” 

“ Was Prof. Schmidt a musician?” 

“He was professor of mathematics, and he examined the touch 
of each instrument, calculated the depth of the fall of the keys. 
and the weight required to sink them to the lowest depth. On 
Rubinstein’s piano it required an average of 88 grammes, and on 
Bulow’s 105 grammes to force down the key.” 

“What is a gramme?” 

“A weight equaling about fifteen and a half of our grains; 
therefore, it was much easier to move the keys of Rubinstein’s 
piano than Bulow’s. On the other hand, the keys on Rubinstein’s 
instrument sank fully twenty-five per cent deeper than Bulow’s, 
and in point of fact, the action made pretty equal demands on the 
physical powers of each player; yet if Bulow played on Rubin- 
stein’s instrument, his hands would sink too deep, for Bulow’s 
hands are small. Therefore, to play on an instrument with a deep 
touch, the performer must have long fingers; to play on one with a 
shallow touch, requires a small hand. That goes to prove the im- 
portance of touch, so far as the piano isteoneerned, as it helps also 
to illustrate the varieties of touch in the hand of the performer.” 

“T don’t see what this has to do with the great labor you spoke 
of in connection with piano-playing.” 

“Listen, then! This same professor of mathematics counted the 
keys struck during Rubinstein’s concert, and found them to num- 
ber 62,990. To strike those notes required 988} pounds—that is, if 
it had been possible to mass all those little strokes together in a 
balance, it would have taken more than 988} pounds of metal to 
lift it.” 

“That is wonderful!” 

“So it is; and still more so is the fact that on the Bulow instru- 
ment, for the same number of notes, 1,190$ pounds of blows had 
been given.” 

“T had little idea such force was expended.” 

“You heard Mr. Joseffy play, I think ?’ 

“Yes, indeed; and I have heard my teacher and the musical pa- 
pers rave about the magic of his touch, its sweetness, as being un- 
equaled.” 

“He is a wonderful performer, without doubt; but part of the 
magic of his light touch, and his marvelous pianissimo effects are 
produced by a trick.” 

“A trick ?” 

“So I have heard it stated by those who ought to know. The 
hammers in the grand piano which he uses, travel not quite three- 
fourths of aninch. In the regular action, and on the pianos used 
by the generality of artists, the hammers travel nearly two inches ! 
In trade parlance, they say the action is ‘doctored.’ Of course, 
there is a diversity of tastes required—some wish a heavy action, 
others light, but this is generally regulated by the hammer$ them- 
selves; the heavier the hammer, the harder the action, and vice 
versa; but to shorten the stroke to such an extent as I have men- 
tioned, is hardly legitimate. It is to the three-fourth inch stroke 
belongs some of the credit of the magic touch!” 

(For some time the growing restlessness of the charming listener 
has been but too apparent. Enough and more than enough has 
been said. It is with his parting bow the oracle says): 

“There is something in touch, is there not? Keep distinct the 
idea of touch as applied to the key-board, and touch as applied to 
the hand. The facts I have given you will be of service.” 

Warren WALTERS. 
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HE following sensible remarks upon program making, by a 
writer in the Boston Herald of a late date, will commend them- 
selves to concert goers, and if the suggestions offered were 

heeded by the program makers an added interest would be given 
to both vocal and instrumental ee 

The art of program making is little und«rstood. in this country, 
and to the lack of care taken to develop the rare ability to prepare 
intelligent statements of the musical attractions at public entertain- 
ments, much of the general ignorance of the patrons of concerts 
and other performances must be attributed. The programs of the 
Boston, New York and Cincinnati festivals are exceptions to the 
general rule, and, while they are often too elaborate in their descrip- 
tions of the works to be presented, they are safe models to follow. 
The programs prepared with so much accuracy during the last few 
years for the Handel and Haydn oratorio performances are more in 
the style desired for ordinary concerts, and the brief statements as 
to the date of former presentations, ete,, are often of great interest 
to the audiences’in attendance. The revival of interest in orches- 
tral music seems to cal] for some further painstaking in the prepar- 





ation of the programs for the various symphony concerts of the 
season. Many new or unfamiliar works are to o presented, full 
scores of these compositions are very costly, and yet, without a 
previous examination of such scores, many of their beauties are lost 
upon the first and often only hearing of them in local concert halls. 
A brief summary of the characteristics of each number on the pro- 
gram, the date of the composition or some other definite bit of in- 
ormation as to the composer or the composition, would add largely 
to the interest of the audience in the performance, and be an edu- 
cational aid which would produce valuable results. To those made 
familiar with the announced numbers of any given program, by 
presence at or participation in the rehearsals, such statements 
would come with ease, while the musical student might search 
weary hours for full scores and correct editions to gain the facts 
at the hand of the limited few having this previous acquaintance 
with the works. There is, however, one very simple reform which 
would be an important step in the right direction—that is the 
abolition of the use of anything but plain English words upon all 
programs. If the foreign names to selections have become familiar, 
they might be tolerated, if a plain translation be added. ‘There is 
no reason either, founded upon common sense, for printing the dis- 
tinctive names of the movements of concerts, symphonies, ete, in 
Italian. True, such terms are familiar to musical students at a 
glance, but concert audiences are not made up exclusively of musi- 
cal students. Many concert patrons are left in partial ignorance of 
desired knowledge from this absurd custom, and there scems no 
cause for its longer continuance. All the symphony programs are 
models, so far as they go, plain type of a fair size being used, rat- 
tling paper avoided and no useless expenditure for style indulged 
in. The additional expense involved by the changes sugges 
would hardly be such an appreciable one that it could not be saved 
in some other way, and it is, without doubt, an expense that would 
do much toward popularizing good music. 


MUSICAL TELEGRAPHY. - 


BY DR. G, P. HACHENBERG, AUSTIN, TEXAS, 











BOUT a quarter of a century ago I first presented to the notice 
of the public, through the Cincinnati Commercial, the subject of 
my invention, Musical Telegraphy. Since then I have pub- 

lished papers and lectured on the subject in various parts of the 
United States, and have elicited the opinions on the practicability 
of the scheme from the first electricians and musicians of the age. 

In 1871 the Musical Telegraphy Co. was organized, and in the fol- 
lowing year negotiations were entered into with the U. 8. Centen- 
nial Commission for its exhibition at the Centennial Exposition. 
Prof. Blake, an eminent electrician, and Executive Commissioner 
of the Centennial Commission, received the subject with favor, as 
reported in the published proceedings of the U.S. Centennial Com- 
mission for 1872. For financial reasons | felt compelled to suspend 
the matter at that time. 

Prof. Blake says: “There is scarcely a conceivable limit to the 
results which may be obtained by the application of electricity to 
musical instruments.”’ In a letter of the late Prof. Henry he re- 
marked: “I do not doubt that all you proposed in regard to it may 
be accomplished with the application of proper means to adequate 
ingenuity, such as the genius of the country can afford. * * * It 
may also be applied to improve music of a large hall by affording 
the means of expressing the same note at once throughout the whole 
space.” In a communication from Edison he expressed himself 
fully confident as to its practicability and ‘its final favorable results. 
Prof. Bell's letter was published in the May Visiror. 

The opinions from eminent musicians have not been as uniform 
and as satisfactory as those from electricians. But that can be fully 
accounted for. Musicians, as a class, know little or nothing of the 
science of electricity. The pianist may be a master of his instru- 
ment, but know little of its mechanism. Most musicians hold to 
the idea that electro-music must be void of expression. ‘This is an 
error, as we will presently show. Rubinstein, with some knowedge 
of electrical matters, comprehended the plans of my Musical Telegra- 
phy, but on a theoretical basis reutered, two objections. He said: 
“The range of the fortissimo in Musical Telegraphy would be too 
great,” and in irony spoke of the volume and force from the simul- 
taneous action of several electro-pianos as an American Gilmore- 
ism. I will give an extract of a part of my conversation with him, 
which was reported in detail in the Union and Advertiser, Rochester, 
N. Y., which will take in his second objection : 

“T beg your pardon,” I remarked, “but when I hear you play 
Beethoven’s Turkish March from the ‘ Ruins of Athens,’ you strug- 
gle with your instrument to bring forth the ciighest order of vol- 
ume, and it appears to me that you must feel that the martial spirit 
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of that March goes far beyond the capacity of the instrument, and 
then as your ‘tramp notes’ softly die away in the far distance, ex- 
treme delicate expression and the ventriloquism of your instrument 
is at fault. The great beauty of Musical Telegraphy is that the 
for tissimo is rendered without a fight and the pianissimo without 
affectation.” 

Wieniawski was present and participated in the discussion, and 
here porpennted the following question; “In playing the Turkish 
March op your instruments, how is the transition made to vary ex- 
pression ?” 

“ By aahing and breaking the electrical connection between the 
instruments, by the action of electrical dampers, by a regulated 
force on the hammers, and even by so delicate an influence as the 
position of the instruments themselves, etc. What you attempt to 
ventriloquize in playing a part of the March on a single instrument 
is not ventriloquism at all of these instruments, but a real transition 
of sounds from one instrument into the other.” 

“If you connect ten pianos,” asked Rubinstein, “what would be 
the capacity of these instruments to render expression independent 
of the touch?” 

“ The scale would run precisely to four hundred.” 

“ You mean four, not four hundred!” 

“ By the action of the pedals of one instrument,” I remarked, 
“ you have but four; but ten instruments give you forty, and as each 
note thus expressed can be again modified in ten ways, you have 
four bawtred. Strike the key A under any of the four expressions, 
and as you successively add the same note from other instruments, 
so you vary, or rather increase the volume of the note; expressions 
by combinations are varied to suit the skill and taste of the per- 
former ?” 

“ How and by what contrivance do you vary these expressions?” 

“ They are brought about in two ways: Ist. The performer him- 
self, by an electro-pedal work, controls in the ordinary way any in- 
strument or set of instruments he may be playing upon. 2d. By 
an independent arrangement—a key-board of ten keys, or as many 
keys as there are pianos in the electrical circle. This is under the 
control of an assistant, or rather a musical director, and it is mainly 
by his genius and skill that the highest artistic effect is produced.” 

“The highest effect controlled by an assistant!” cried the pianist, 
as he arose from his chair in indignation, “where would be the in- 
dividuality of such music ?” 

“The pianist would not lose his individuality in his performance ; 
but the musical director, by bringing different instruments with 
electrical readiness within his control, would infuse a grandeur and 
spirit into the music the performer himself could not possibly do 
for want of a musical instrumental area.” 

Rubinstein, however, was not disposed to share honors with an 
assistant. He felt that Rubinstein was music, and music was Rubin- 
stein. Under the pressure of soreness he asked: 

‘Do you think you can divest it of its mechanical nature ?” 

“The best comparison,” I said, “ I can make of electro-music with 
any thing I can just now think of, is with our national bank note 
engraving, which is an operation done by machinery, and with such 
precise artistic effect that no human hand, no matter with what 
genius it is guided, can begin to do it as well. The engraving of 
our bank notes is full of life and beauty, indicating the most exquis- 
ite touch, though it is the work of machinery. Its individuality is 
not the representative of any hand, but that of the geometric lathe. 
As the art of engraving has been revolutionized by machinery, por- 
trait painting by the light of the sun, so will music be revolution- 
ized by electricity.” 

In this communication I desire to treat of Musical Telegraphy 
only as it would prove practical for concert purposes at a compara- 
tively moderate cost. I will point out the main features of the con- 
struction of these instruments. 

For ten pianos, there are two kinds of “attachments,” adjusted 
to the key-board of these instruments. An “electrical key-board 
attachment” for the piano occupied by the pianist, which we will 
designate as the “key-piano,” and an “ electrical attachment” to 
each of the rest of the instruments. The keys of the “ key-board 
attachment” are so constructed that they lie closely over the keys 
of the key-piano itself, so that the instrument can be played upon 
with or without the combination of other instruments. It is like- 
wise so constructed that the player uses this key-board without 
playing the key-piano itself. All these instruments, with ‘their at- 
tachments, are under the control of a musical director, by the aid 
of a small key-board, with as many keys as there are pianos. The 
manipulation of this key-board is exceedingly simple, and ex- 
traordinarly prompt in its response. We are often asked why we 
selected ten pianos for this order of electro-music, It is to place 
one piano under the control of each finger of the musical director 
His fingers lightly rest on these keys, and there exercise their neces- 
sary pressure to effect electrical connections between the different 








instruments, as it may be necessary, His fingers do not move rap- 
idly like those of the pianist, but are kept in that peculiar fixed 
position to meet promptly all necessary changes in the music. This 
attitude will enable him to co-operate with the pianist in effecting 
some of the most rapid runs without taking two successive notes 
out of the same piano. It will enable him to give tremulo notes in 
a most expressive manner, and to ventriloquize notes in every fan- 
tastic style, etc., etc. 

The pedals of the key-piano (as well as the pedals of the musical 
director's key-board) are in electrical communication with the pedals 
of all the rest of the instruments, and are principally under the im- 
mediate control of the pianist, as if he were playing but one instru- 
ment. We have carefully observed not to make any mechanical 
changes on the piano itself in using them for electro-music, but to 
depend entirely on our “attachments.” Neither have we adopted 
any arrangement that would impose new duties on the pianist him- 
self. The only expert necessary in the matter is the musical di- 
rector at the small key-board. 

It will hardly be necessary to state that the batteries are in di- 
rect communication with the key-piano, and that the “ electrical 
attachments” are made up of a series of temporary magnets, with 
their levers and springs, to regulate their action on the keys. Any 
intelligent electrician, from this brief account, can in his mind's 
eye see the full modus operandi of this arrangement of applying elec- 
tricity for musical purposes. Almost the same mechanical arrange- 
ment would apply to organs, or “bell music.” Of late years elec- 
tricity has beet applied to single organs, and even pianos, but only 
as a novelty, and with no favorable practical results. For cathedral 
music a few small organs electrically connected will render music 
with better effect than the grandest and most expensive organ ever 
constructed. All telephonic experiments in improving music will 
end unsatisfactorily. The only great issue that promises success in 
electro-music is in a combination of instruments electrically con- 
nected. 

In my next I may take up the subject of the “Grand Electro- 
Music Hall,” with all the electrical, acoustic, and musical appliances 
identified with the building itself. 
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THE MEETING OF THE MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, JULY 5, 6, 7, 1882. 


Editor of the Visitor : 


S you did not make your appearance at this meeting, I think 

perhaps your many readers may want to know of its doings and 

sayings, so I write you asketch of thesame. This wasthe sixth 
annual meeting, and is claimed by those who have attended all the 
others, to have been, all things considered, the most profitable of 
all, the experiences of former meetings doubtless helping to make 
it so. 

How near it come to not taking place, is one of the things which 
probably has contributed much to stimulate those who came, to try 
and make it one of the best, if not the best, meetings of the fra- 
ternity. 

The determination of a part of the Executive Committee, not to 
have its death recorded at Chicago, was seconded by others and out 
of chaos a program of exercises was arranged and the meeting was 
held. 

The meeting was called to order by President Arthur Mees, of 
Cincinnati, as per program July 5th,94.m. The President read a 
most interesting and practical paper on the “ Relation of the Musi- 
cal Profession” to the Association. 

After speaking of the difficulty which the Executive Committee 
have had in preparing the programs on account of the want of in- 
terest shown by prominent members of the profession, he proceeded 
to prove the necessity of constant intercourse of executants and 
theoreticians with each other. He contended that the very nature 
of music made it exceedingly difficult to form a criterion of perma- 
nent worth. Not only in the higher phases of the art, but in its 
elements even constant changes are taking place. For our musical 
system a firm basis has not yet been found as is evident, from the 
fact that modern composérs continue to make encroachments on 
what were considered a few years ago unalterable laws. The 
necessity of interchanging ideas and closely examining into the 
nature and character of these innovations is apparent. 

The reproducing artists, the critics and writers on theoretical 
topics are influenced by their surroundings. Their opinions are 
necessarily warped by the emotional life which they lead. For 
them too, it is necessary for them to sift their views and subject 
them to the criticism of others. The meetings of the Teachers’ 
Association is the place where this can best be done. It is a duty, 
therefore, which every artist owes to himself to give and receive in- 
struction, and thus to assist in exalting the standard of our art and 
the position of artists 
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The Rev. H. W. Thomas gave us a most stirring extempore address 
of weloome, in which, notwithstanding he is not a teohnical musi- 
cian, showed himself familiar with the grand uses of music, and his 
words were words of great encouragement to workers in fields of 
our art. 

In the afternoon Rev. J. H. Knowles. of Chicago, read a paper on 
the Office of Music in Public Worship, taking high ground, maintain- 
ing that the music of the church should not be frivolous, nor popu- 
lar for popularity; but dignified and becoming, as a part of the 
worship of the Divine Being. 

Public worship, he defines as the solemn united acknowledg- 
ment, on the part of humanity, of its own worthlessness, and the 
excellency of Almighty God. Music is a means of expressing by re- 
lated tones, the emotions of the human heart; a language not de- 
pendent upon words for its effects and powers; a speech composed 
alone of pure related sounds, and thus capable of giving expression 
to the inner feelings of the soul. 

But it is in the combined force of words and music, simultaneously 
uttered, that we see what church music is, and are able to see how 
powerful is this agency. The best uses however, can only be at- 
tained by a thorough study of the best music and the hearty co- 
operation of the whole church. 

The next paper was read by Mr. O. Blackman of this city, on 
Elementary Singing. Omitting all else save the instruction in pitch, 
he devoted himself to the theories advocated by Mr. Theodore 
Thomas. His efforts were mainly used to show the bad effects of the 
use of syllables, or the singing of any names, he maintaining that 
their use tended to limit the cultivation of the ear. The methods 
advocated by Mr. Thomas, as the writer understood him, was first: 
to master the various intervals as they are seen and felt while sing- 
ing, as parts of scales. And second: to take the intervals as dis- 
tances independent of scale relation, so that in those 4 of music, 
when the ear can not feel a scale, he may do his work by the sing- 
— the interval that he finds before him. 

his paper provoked quite a battle, in which it was apparent that 
Mr. Thomas’ ideas are bearing some fruit even in the methods of 
teaching elementary singing. 

Mr. J. C. Filmore, of _ Wis., read a very instructive 
paper on The Classic and Romantic in Music. Your correspondent 
was unable to hear this paper, but heard it well spoken of. 

A paper on the Use of Disonances in Music, is very highly spoken 
of, but I was unable to hear it. It was written by Mr. J. C. Van 
Cleve, of Cincinnati. 

Mr. John Howard, of New York, read a paper on Clavicular Breath- 
ing. This paper provoked the most discussion of all the papers 
read at the meeting, as the method of abdominal breathing has 
such a strong hold among teachers and singers of the country. Mr. 
Howard holds his opinions with such intelligent tenacity, that the 
Association found him a foeman worthy of their steel, and the an- 
swers, though not always satisfactory to the questioner, were prompt 
and to the point. 

The address of Walter C. Lyman, on Expression by Voice and Action, 
was listened to with much interest. 

The essay of Mr. Geo. P. Upton, of Chicago, on Musical Criticism, 
was one of the finest of the whole series of papers. For twenty-five 
years a critic of the Chicago Tribune, he was able to say something to 
the profession from that standpoint, which can but be very useful. 
This paper, like all the rest, must be read, in order to get the good 
in it, 

Mr. E. M. Bowman's paper on Formation of Piano Touch, I was 
unable to hear, but its quality is very significantly stated in the 
words of Mr. W. H. Sherwood, who I understand said, at the close 
of the reading of the paper, ‘iat THAT PAPER ALONE was excuse enough 
Sor the existence of the Music Teachers’ National Association. 

The two papers, The Right of Private Judgment in Music, by H. A. 
Clark, of Philadelphia, and on Louis Moreau Gottschalk, 1 could not 
hear. 

All of the papers were discussed. Many of the singers of the mer 
contributed much to the enjoyment of the meeting, by songs sand- 
wiched frequently; among them were, Madames Gorton, Williams, 
Hall and Stacey; Misses Sperry, Bate, Phojnix and Tuthill, Heckle, 
Baker, Dutton, and Joli; Messrs. Thomas, Bird, Dew and Lefler, 
Chicago Quartet; Knorr, Clark, MceWade and Clark, Chickering 
Quartet, and M. Broderick. 

Very enjoyable piano recitals were given by some of the best 
artists of the country. In the order of the program they come: Mr. 
W. C. E. Seeboech, Miss Lydia Harris, Miss Ilonka von Ravasz, W. 
H. Sherwood, Geo. Schneider and Arthur Mees. 

Organ recitals of a very dignified character were given by the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: Messrs. H. Wild, Chicago; Geo. E. Whiting, 
Cincinnati, and H. Clarence Eddy, Chicago. 

The meetings were characterized by great harmony, and presided 
over with marked ability by the President, Mr, Mees, 





The officers elected for the ensuing year, were E. M. Bowman, of 
St, Louis, President; W. F. Heath, retary and Treasurer, Ft, 
Wayne, Ind.; Wiers Bonner, of Providence, R. I., and Mr. H. E, 
Holt, of Boston, Executive Committee. Some modifications in the 
plans for programs were inaugurated, to be carried into effect at the 
next meeting, which will make the meetings still more enjoyable 
and useful. 

The American Musical Journal of Chicago, edited and published by 
Geo. W. Strell, was made the official organ of the Association, and 
the papers read at this meeting will be printed in its columns, and 
at the first of April, these papers will be published in one pamphlet. 
Mr. Arthur Mees’ most useful address will be published in the 
August number. 0. B 


_— — 





A NEW AMERICAN OPERA—“ ROBIN HOOD AND ROSA- 
LIND.” 


[We had purposed writing 2 short account éf the new comedy opera with the 
above title, an opera of which both Chicago and Cincinnati may justly feel 
roud, but have found such a complete description of it in the Louisville rier 
‘ournal that we have decided to extract from that, regretting that we have not 
the space for the whole admirable analysis. We are not permitted, at present, 
to disclose the composer's name.—ED. VISITOR. | 








It will not lesson the interest which this announcement will 
cause to know that the work, as it now stands, has been the result 
of three years’ most arduous and conscientious labor on the part of 
those well able to labor speedily and effectively. In it has been 
concentered not only the best of dramatic and musical culture of a 
lifetime, but the work has had the additional advantage in its fruition 
of the fine flavor and savor of keen dramatic and musical intelli- 
gence, blended with that refined sympathy which every where per- 
vades that art which is self-expressive. Theauthor of “ Robin Hood 
and Rosalind” is 

MAJ. ANDREW SHERIDAN BURT, 


of the United States army, a gentleman of middle age, who has 
had the advantage of unusual study and culture. He is a soldier 
with a record for gallantry on the field; has been twelve years in 
the regular army; was for seventeen years continuously in com- 
mand of a company in active service upon the frontier; and is now 
on a vacation here in charge of the recruiting services at this point. 
Not only has he achieved distinction as a painstaking journalist, 
but he has been known among his brother army officers for years as 
an enthusiast in dramatic and musical matters. He has had wide 
experience; is a close observer; possesses most scholarly attain- 
ments; has real genius in constructive ability; is possessed of large 
and glowing ideality; and tingles to his finger-tips with sympathy 
in and mastery of human emotions. As to the ground-work of 
this comedy-opera, he has constructed an acting play so bright, so 
warm, so mellow, so rich in the fruitage of pictures of a time and 
its folk long gone, and withal so simple and clean and lovable, that 
him who told “A Winter's Tale” might not blush at its parentage. 
Associated through these years in this work, as a colaborateur, 
both as a generous friend, constant wtih happy suggestions and 
promptings, and yet inexorable with relentless criticism, has been 
MR. ELWYN A. BARRON, 


for many years dramatic editor for the Chicago Inter-Ocean, who, un- 
doubtedly, holds rank as one of the most just, and yet deeply ana- 
lytical, dramatic critics in America. Not only is this noteworthy of 
Mr. Barron, but his part in “ Robin Hood and Rosalind” will show 
him to be a veritable minstrel and truly a poet. From his pen 
camé all the songs and choruses of the work—some thirty in num- 
ber—and it is unquestionably true that so much aptness, fitness, 
feeling and true poetic melodiousness have never previously been 
attained in similar composition. 
The following is the 


CAST OF CHARACTERS, 
Rosin Hoop, 
ALLEN A’DALE, 


: A Gallant Outlaw and Merry Minstrel. 
EARL OF HUNTINGTON. 


Str LAUNCELOT, Skip-the-Green, High Sheriff of Nottingham. 
Don QuIXOTE DEL A MAULHA, of Spain, a Chivalric Knight, seeking renown, who 
has come to England to capture Robin Hood, 
SANCHO Panza, The Don's Squire. 
HueGu BE..erour, Squire to Sir Launcelot. 
PETER THE PIEMAN, Landlord of the Green Lion and major-domo at the castle. 
GURTHFWOLD, a swineherd, and Saxon serf to Sir Launcelot. 
gents. 2 Shepherd. 
RIAR TUCK, ; 
LITTLE JouN,| Outlaws. 
RosalinD, The Sheriff's Daughter. 
LADY GABRIELLE, Sir Launcelot’s Sister. 
Donna Inez, Niece to Don Quixote, 
AUDREY, Servant Maid 
Pages, Outlaws, Men at Arms, Villagers, and Monks. 


THE STORY 
unfolded in the play itself is exceedingly simple in its direct thread, 
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Rosalind, the daughter of Sir Launcelot Skip-the-Green, High 
Sheriff of Nottingham, has secretly fallen in love with Robin Hood 
the outlaw, with whom she has frequent clandestine trystings in the 
forest surrounding the castle. Lady Gabrielle, sister to Sir Launce- 
lot, a shrewd old maid, much suspects the nature of Rosalind’s ex- 
cursions with her hawk, and attempts to arouse Sir Launcelot to a 
consciousness of the peril, and to that end urges him to do that 
which his office demands he should do—make a more vigorous effort 
to free the country of Robin Hood and his band. Sir Launcelot, 
who has that vigorous valor which is tempered with excessive dis- 
cretion, gives repeated and voluble assurances that he will do some 
bloody work, and is about to seriously undertake the exploit, when 
the Spanish Don Quixote, accompanied by his man Sancho Panza 
and a suite, of which his niece, Donna Inez, is a chivalric mem- 
ber, comes upon the scene. Being a knight of the old heraldic 
school, the Don has come from his native land for the sole brave 
purpose of hunting out the famous outlaw, who is understood to 
ee his rendezvous somewhere among the forests of Nottingham. 
He offers his services to Sir Launcelot, but that cautiously intrepid 
warrior, a trifle suspicious that this is none other than Robin Hood 
himself come in disguise, that daring ruffian having but a little 
time before surprised him in his own castle (a most merry and unc- 
tuous scene in the first act), and warned him not to be too forward 
in making trouble for the outlaw. Nevertheless, a compact is en- 
tered into, forming a pivot for the future action of the play. While 
every preparation is being made for an overwhelming sortie against 
the outlaw, Robin Hood’s cunning gains him access to the castle in 
the guise of a’harper, Allen A’ Dale—his welcome being doubly as- 
sured from his rescue of Rosalind from a mock capture of her by 
himself and his band, to which deception Rosalind and her attend- 
ants were willing abettors—where Robin hobnobs with Sir Launce- 
lot and the Don, and continues his love-making with Rosalind, de- 
ceiving every one but the lynx-eyed Lady Gabrielle. With this 
condition of affairs, introduced into the first act, the story is con- 
sistently and fully directed to the unfolding of all complications, in 
the doing of which the valiant Don Quixote comes to love Lady 
Gabrielle, and Sir Launcelot himself conceives a violent fondness 
for the Don's sprightly niece, Donna Inez. Rosalind meanwhile, in 
behalf of her outlaw lover, is planning to make King Richard re- 
deem a promise once given, to grant any petition she might make, 
and has sent a messenger, Gurthfwold, a swineherd, with a promise 
of freedom in case of success, to the King, praying for the pardon 
of Robin Hood. 

Perceiving the suspicions of her aunt, Lady Gabriglle, and fear- 
ing the -peril of its consequences, with a woman's subtle tact she 
has persuaded the chivalrous Spanish knight to stand in Robin 
Hood's stead in case Lady Gabrielle should precipitate an exposure 
of the trick of the harper robber. So when the denouement is 
finally made, the Don, true to his knightly honor and forsworn oath, 
steps forward, declaring himself to be the dreaded outlaw, quite to 
the satisfaction of the doughty Sir Launcelot, who orders the sup- 
posed outlaw to be hung before sunrise, and to the unbounded hor- 
ror of Lady Gabrielle, whom the Don, through his dignity and 
courtliness, has completely smitten. ‘his affords sufficient delay 
for the arrival of the messenger from the King; not, however, be- 
fore Robin Hood, stung with indignation and remorse that another 
should die in his stead, has summoned his men, and, as a last act of 
outlawry, has seized the castle and its occupants. When the par- 
don is read, and Sir Launcelot finds that Robin Hood is really the 
Earl of Huntington, he becomes reconciled to the marriage of his 
daughter to the man who, whatever may have been his brave errors, 
is, after all, a nobleman in a double sense; he has also happily 
gained the hand of Donna Inez; and Lady Gabrielle, desperate at 
the thought of losing the Don, having contrived to seize his keepers 
and release him, the curtain falls upon a joyous sextet and wed- 
ding chorus. 

There is, of course, a sub-plot for relief, and a number of other 
most interesting characters are developed; but this, in the main, is 
the story. 

In closing the article from which we quote, the writer says: 

In my judgment, “ Robin Hood and Rosalind” is throughout a 


PERFECT PIECE OF WORK. 


The anachronism of the introduction of Don Quixote had this mo- 
tive in the author's thought: He desired to bring into sharp con- 
trast pictures of the real valor of the Saxon knights of the forest 
and the absurd valor illustrated in the matchless works of Cer- 
vantes. That this has been royally done, there is no doubt. Again, 
the trifling character of Gurfhtwold, which I have not elaborated 
upon in this article, is a strong, brave, noble picture of the Saxon 
serf. Indeed, in every character in ‘“ Robin Hood and Rosalind,” 
there is a full and rounded-out embodiment of attributes of distinct 





classes of the time illustrated. While this part of the work has 





been of such a high order, it is also true that the record of comedy- 
opera can not show a production in which the dramatic thought, 
the poetic conception and the musical idea is each so fully a com- 
plement of the other, and the three so thoroughly a glowing unity. 
I have heard most of the music of the opera. It is, in its charac- 
ter, unusually expressive of the dramatic development. Its author 
is not an unknown composer, though a composer who is determined 
to remain unknown; but Major Burt, Mr. Barron and this com- 
poser, who can not remain unknown, have given us such a work—it 
is just now going to press—that upon its each succeeding presenta- 
tion it will grow into the hearts of the people, bringing an ever- 
recurring gratification, exalted pleasure, and a pure delight. 


— 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC FOR ENGLAND. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH'S “ VISITOR.” ] 











HE importance of making the best possible beginning in the 
new enterprise, can not be over-estimated. If a good start be 
effected, it will go far toward assuring a continuous course of 

success; whereas, with false moves and unsound beginnings, there 
is created a prejudicial interest. There must be no false moves; no 
waverings; no considerations of sentiment; no pandering to per- 
sonal feelings at the cost of the welfare of the institution, and of 
that one word, Right; for the wages of such a policy is failure, with 
the inevitable loss of much time, money, patience, and influence, 
which might be more worthily bestowed. The course before the 
new institution is a perfectly clear one, provided all concerned 
unite together with the fixed determination to keep that course 
clear; but the enterprise is one, it must be repeated, which may be 
made fruitful, with difficulties and obstacles. Moreover, it is one 
that will afford ample opportunities for making its influence felt, 
or even of subverting the very raison d'ctre of its existence, so that 
it becomes a matter of vital importance that, at the outset, the ob- 
ject of the institution should be well understood, and that no per- 
son of small or great musical influence should have an association 
with the school unless he be prepared to maintain an honorable 
action in respect to its purpose and mission. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT 


of this National School of Music? The answer to this question, I 
take to be, “ For the training and development of English musical 
art and artists.” Yes—there are the Italian, German, and French 
Schools of Music, and many minds are sanguine enough to believe 
that in the English people is the making of a race of musicians 
who shall do as much for music as has already been accomplished 
by native painters for the sister art. This problem is now ohont to 
be tested, and if there is to be that favorable issue to the trial 
which all patriotic minds would desire, there must be one goal in 
view—one common end to which all will press forward—one result 
which all will desire to see achieved, namely, a great and glorious 
fabric of English musical art-work that shall live in perpetuum. Such 
a structure is not easily raised, nor can we of to-day hope to witness 
such a result; but with an united and well-timed effort, the foun- 
dations may be laid in these times; and if these be of a sound and 
true character, no fears need be entertained regarding the edifice 
which they will have to bear. 

It will be obvious, we shall be told, that we can not make such a 
construction of ourselves, or without some extraneous aid; and this 
brings us at once to perhaps the most serious phase in connection 
with this National Musical Institution—namely, the difficulty of 
forming and preserving a national character and identity in the 
created article from this School. We must, it will be said, perforce, 
call in 


GERMAN, GAUL AND ROMAN, 


and it is not to be expected .that these will be without their influ- 
ence and character upon our work; indeed, the amor patria is so 
strong in some men that it would not be surprising were one or all 
of the above to be discovered sowing the seeds of their own coun- 
try's art, and disseminating the principles of a style totally opposed 
to what we might desire to consider as English Art. If we are to 
build a National School of Music in order that it may become the 
medium through which, say Germany, is to make its musical influ- 
ence more severely felt, the less support it receives from English 
people the better! For years and years, as I have written else- 
where, we have been playing the part of the pupil to German theo- 
rists, to Italian maestri della voce, and to French, and even Russian, 
song composers. How long we are to play the child, and to be de- 

ndent upon the tender mercies of musical dears and eagles? We 
~— before now invited a few musical minds to come over from 
Germany and help us, and they came, till now we are trampled un- 
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der foot by a whole horde of music-makers, some of them giants in | 
their way, but the majority mere pigmies. No one thinks seriously | 
of, much less contends for, a national isolation—a keeping of our- | 


selves to ourselves in music, but there is all the difference in sink- 
ing the musical reputation of one’s own country in order to float 
that of some other. We must take care of this danger in our Na- 
tional School. Of course any question of a pledge of fidelity. on the 
part of the masters is not to be considered, but it is to be hoped 
that a spirit of loyalty to 


ENGLISH TASTES AND TRADITIONS 


will pervade the School from the Porter's Lodge to the Director's 
Chair. This will be desirable in view of any of our own country- 
men who, being tutors there, may be smitten with the foreign craze, 
and it will be equally of service as regards the foreign masters of 
which we shall no doubt be told there must of necessity be a good 
percentage. 

On this subject of the masters to be appointed at the School, 
many people entertain very decided opinions. For years and 
years past, this country has been humbling itself in the eyes of 
the musical world, and has been confessing its willingness to sit 
at the feet of the great tutorial minds of harmonious Europe. It 
has offered to accept ever so much teaching and instruction, and to 
pay for the same, which as a matter of fact it has done, and that 
avishly. What, then, has become of all this imported article in 
the shape of endless precept and example? Are we to be told 
that for fifty years the tutorial strength of musical Europe has been 
endeavoring to drive a little of the thing called music through the 


THICK SKULL OF THE ENGLISHMAN, 


and has not succeeded? Have these German theorists and yulcans 
of the pianoforte been toiling here by day as well as by night, and 
done nothing? Well, many people are bold enough to think that, 
in one way and another, during the last half century, we have 
oy up a fair share of musical taste and skill, and what is per- 
aps more important, have learned what to avoid in the style and 
manner of those we have had around us. In some minds has 
grown up a sympathy for native art in preference to the imported 
article. The rendering, for instance, of one of our ballads by an 
English vocalist, is looked upon by many very respectable people 
as a performance which can not be done better for us by any Signor 
or Herr; while it will be allowed that English men and women sin 
the melodies of France, Germany, and Italy, with a purity eres 
beauty of voice, combined with a pathos which is very rarely sur- 
passed by the vocalists of either country. Thus English singing is 


already a pure and unadulterated article much cherished and well | 


understood by discriminative people. It has, moreover, exponents 
and professors enough to last for along time to come, so that we 
have no need to call in foreign aid here; unless, indeed, we wish to 
try the experiment of an Anglo-French rendering of 


“SALLY IN OUR ALLEY,” 


or are anxious to hear an half-English, halfGerman version of 
“Where the bee sucks.” And much the same sort of thing may be 
said of other branches of the art, although it must be admitted that 
to make mention of any redeeming quality in native art has long 
been adjudged by “society” as a mental aberration, while to ven- 
ture to compare any phase of it with the article we get from 
abroad, would be perhaps the shortest way to prove a fitness for 
Earlswood. But at the present time such a conviction must be 
made at any risk by all who entertain it. We are on the eve of en- 
tering upon a great work, which will be watched by the world with 
keen interest, and there must be no mistake as to the verdict 
which future historians will have to pronounce upon that work. 
We wish for no quasi-English art work as the result of this National 
School of Music, and we hope for no verdict with riders attached, 
as to our indebtedness to, and traces of foreign influence. To secure 
this unadulterated, uninfluenced, purely home-made article, all 
conditions that may affect, or at all tend to bias it, must be re- 
moved from it. Let the Ishmael, then, be turned out, and allow 
only the free born to step in here. Why not, in this matter, make 
a bold stand, and for once decline foreign aid in every shape and 
form? Let this National School of Music be 


THOROUGHLY ENGLISH, 


and let there be none in the position of being able to make them- 
selves felt unless they are home-born. In short, let the whole staft 
of its professors be Englishmen or Britishers—men who are imbued 
with all those home associations which all cherish—men who have 
lived and worked amid those social and religious influences which 
are held in such respect by those who prize a national well-being 
more than their own individual rank and fortune. 








HOW IT ENDED. “y 


A TRUE NARRATIVE.—BY L. W. R. 








OME years since, while pursuing my professional avocation in 
one of the most flourishing cities of the Union, the following 
incidents occurred : 

I had been engaged by one of the prominent religious societies 
of the place to give a course of musical instruction in their church 
edifice, for the purpose of improving the “ congregational singing,” 
which, by the way, had been already introduced. I had been con- 
fidentially informed by the pastor, of some difficulties that I would 
be likely to encounter in the prosecution of the enterprise, chief of 
which was a young man who thought it his Christian duty to always 
join in the singing, though utterly unable to distinguish “Old Hun- 
dred from Yankee Doodle.” His discordant notes—or note rather, 
for it never varied—had long been a trial to the congregation; but 
their high esteem for his many good qualities prevented their 
broaching the delicate subject, ma he was accorded the full privi- 
lpge of metrical devotion with the rest of the assembly. - 

shall never forget the first two prominent impressions made 

upon me by this young man. The one resulted from his personal 
appearance at a formal introduction on a Friday evening; and the 
other from hearing him sing on the following Sabbath. He was 
something over six feet in stature; a perfect Apollo in form, with 
ruddy countenance; liquid, hazel eyes full of magnetism; a wealth 
of dark brown hair; in short, a very picture of manly strength and 
beauty. And then, his voice. I can not describe it. So full, and 
yet so soft: so deep and rich and mellow, as if he had been trained 
in all the mysteries of elocutionary art; yet I know not that he 
ever saw an elocutionist. And could this be the voice so trouble- 
some to the congregation? I could scarcely believe it. 1 had 
never heard but one voice like it. There was that about the whole 
man which at once won my admiration and made me his friend. 

I next saw him in the congregation on the Sabbath, and heard 
him sing. -Sing, did I say? Yes; although—whatever the mel- 
ody—his was an unchanging monotone from beginning to end; a 
tone still ringing in my ear, while I seem to see and hear him 
almost as vividly and distinctly now as then; his stalwart figure 
towering above his fellows like a Goliath among the Philistines; 
and that deep, double bass, like the al notes of the organ, or 
the resonance of distant thunder, gliding smoothly and steadily 
along the full harmony; and I almost wonder how his part of the 
performance was an annoyance to the rest. : 

Well, after a little, I was waited upon by the pastor, in company 
with two or three of his leading confreres, for the purpose of con- 
triving some metbod by which, if possible, to dispose of this offend- 
ing member without giving him mortal offense, a thing much to be 
deplored by all. Some suggested one expedient and some another; 
none of which seemed characterized by the profoundest wisdom. 
At length it was proposed by the pastor that the young man should 
be recommended, in the most friendly manner, to place himself 
under my private tuition in order to qualify himself for usefulness in 
the department of sacred song: at the same time intimating that, 
aftera fair trial, it should be my duty to tell him frankly that he could 
“never learn to sing,” and advise him to “ evermore hold his a 

Giving a reluctant consent to this proposition, the next week 
found us together in my room to undertake his first lesson. How 
can I describe it? 1 fear that any attempt will prove a failure. I 
had never had just such acase. I involuntarily shrank from the 
task before me, yet knew it could not be evaded; and so, with an 
effort to put myself and my pupil as much at ease as possible, I in- 
quired if he had ever given the subject of music much attention. 
“Not very much,” he replied, “although I have sung more or less 
ever since I can remember.” “ You are, of course, familiar with 
the scale—the diatonic scale of music?” “0 yes, I think so, sir; I 
have heard it all my life.” Placing the rudimental exercises be- 
fore us, I propose that we commence our work with these “ eight 
notes,” which he thinks he can “raise and fall” without difficulty. 
After taking the “ pitch,” we start off together. I ascend the e 
in regular order, using the numerals 1, 2, 3, ete., and he, without 
the least deviation, sings straight ahead, sublimely unconscious that 
his voice is in no wise in unison with my own except upon the first 
and last notes. We repeat the experiment with the same result. I 
ask him if he is aware of any discrepancy between our voices dur- 
ing the progress of this exercise, and his ready reply is, “Not at 
all.” I then tell him of the difference, but he fails to apprehend it, 
I step to the blackboard for the,simple purpose of iliustration, and 
write the scale upon the staff as I sing it, thus: 
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I ask him to imitate the example, which he attempts in the fol- 














lowing manner: : 

No. 2. 
c= 3 
I =| 
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Great drops of perspiration stand upon my forehedd; while he is 
cool, calm and collected; with not even a suspicion that I secretly 
wish I me never seen a . ; 

So the hour passes, and we separate, with an appointment for 
the next day. How I dread its pproach, But a baenes all too 
soon, and we have another session. Various expedients are resorted 
to for the pufpose of effecting some change from that everlasting 
monotone—though musical in itself—but without avail. What 
shall I do? I can not find it in my heart to dismiss him, al- 
though I have not a spark of faith that he will ever learn to sing. 
At the conclusion of our exercises, and before making any further 
appointment, he expresses a wish to devote himself, for some time, 
exclusively to the study of music; giving as his reasons that he not 
only now the leisure, but is stimulated to the undertaking by 
having learned that his effort in that direction is expected, by his 
friends, to prove an ignominious failure. Then assuming an air of 
conscious strength to accomplish his purpose, he adds, “I will learn 
to sing or die in the attempt!” “Well,” I reply, with a feeling of 
admiration for his spirited resolve, “this must be the kind of faith 
that removes mountains; come to me as often as you like, and | 
will render you all the assistance in my power.” The conclusion 
of the next lesson upon the succeeding day, leaves him just where 
he was at the outset, incapable of changing the pitch of his voice 
oneiota. The case appears to me perfectly desperate. Determined 
though he be, like Grant before Richmond, to “fight it out on this 
line,” my last ray of hope is gone, and I am about to advise him of 
my pu e to abandon the case, when something seems to whis- 
per, “ Wait!” It reminds me of the uplifted hand of Abraham to 
slay his son, and I forbear. We adjourn for another trial. The 
next day finds us together again. I have been racking my brain to 
discover some means of getting him off that one bagpipe drone. 
Shall I ever do it? The thought stifles me. He comes in all aglow 
with enthusiasm, the motto plainly visible on every feature of his 
handsome face, “No such word as fail!’ This, for the time, is par- 
tially reassuring; nevertheless, | am disheartened at the prospect 
before me. He notices my depression—as I infer from a remark he 
makes—and I think it a propitious opportunity for carrying out my 
purpose to dismiss him, when something seems to hold me back 
and still whisper, “ Wait!” So, taking my crayon from the black- 
board, I proceed to write an exercise—the simplest possible—and 
ask him to listen attentively while I sing it; regarding, meantime, 
the numerals as representing two separate and distinct musical 
sounds, the one above the other, thus: 


No. 3. 
2 2 2 2 " 2 2 
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After repeating them sufficiently, as I think, to make an impres- 


sion, I ask if he can discover any difference in the pitch of the two, 


sounds. “Certainly, sir; certainly.” ‘Can you make that differ- 
ence?” “T think so.” “Try it, please.” 
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“There, the /ast time, I got that ‘2’ right; I noticed it at once.” 
“Bravo!” I exclaim; “you have positively got out of that rut at 
last, and there’s hope in your case; Heaven be praised! I am 
almost Methodist enough to shout ‘Glory! Now sing that with 
me.” He accomplishes the feat to perfection. “Now sing it alone.” 
It is done. Saul of Tarsus could not have looked more beaming, 
when the scales fell from his eyes, than does this young man at his 
wonderful achievement. I now see the meaning of that subtle im- 
pression—“ Wait!” Whence came it? 

The next crayon example has an added note, which is soon 
reached with comparatively little difficulty. And so on through 
the seale. The Rubicon is passed, afd the worst now over. At the 
end of six months he has become able, by untiring assiduity, to 
read at sight any common church music not only, but also elaborate 
and difficult anthems which not one in fifty of the class (of nearly 
three hundred pupils) would be able to master without much 
longer practice, because lacking the kind of application above 
illustrated. 

Lest the reader be wearied, I withhold details of the public con- 
cert by the class alluded to, in which this young man signally dis- 
tinguished himself, to the astonishment of all who knew him. 

ith this simple narrative of facts, | leave the reader to his own 
reflections upon the value of Perseverance. 





NOTES FROM ABROAD. 





The musical world sustains a serious loss in the death of Joachim 
Raff. 

Bizet's “Carmen” has been played thirty-three times in Berlin 
during the last season. 


The opera house at Pesth is to be opened in 1884. Gerster will 
be the principal soprano. 

Flotow is writing a new opera—‘ Takuntala,” is its name, and it is 
to be his last, so it is said. 

M. Leybach, the well-known and popular pianist and composer, 
has been decorated with the Order of Charles II], by the King of 
Portugal. 

Anton Rubinstein’s oratorio founded upon Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost,” was recently heard for the first time in London by the Phil- 
harmonic society, and was received with a very limited amount of 
enthusiasm. 

The profits of the late musical festival at Chester will be six or 
seven hundred pounds. This sum will be devoted to the cost of re- 
storing the Cathedral chapter house. The expenses of the festival 
amounted to £1,900. 

The success of the Carl Rosa-Franke combination is far from be- 
ing assured. Both managers will be gainers in some respects, and 
losers in others. It is said that Carl Rosa’s London seasons have 
always been a heavy loss. Ifso, why does he continue them? 


The latest musical sensation in London is the Russian pianist, 
Viadimir Pachmann, who is described as the Chopin player par ex- 
cellence. The St. James’ Gazette says that he possesses “quite as 
much individuality as his two compatriots, Rubinstein and Essipoff. 


Massenet’s opera “ Erodiade,” though musically a work of much 
merit, is meeting with a severe, but just criticism on account of the 
bad taste displayed in the make-up of the libretto. It is decidedly 
offensive to all who have any regard for sacred history. It ought 
not to succeed. 

Our English musicians, especially the concert singers, seem to be 
continually getting into hot water on account of the “ copyright 
law” which controls the right to sing as well as to publish certain 
songs. To us, it seems as if this purchase of a song by a customer 
should carry with it the right to sing it when and where he pleases. 


In referring to a suit recently brought by a London customer 
against a local manager for costumes costing between $3,000 and 
$4,000, for “Mme. Favart,” The London Figaro says: “ It is a curious 
fact, though, that, as the costumer’s bill has increased, the com- 
plaint about the scantiness of the attire worn in opera bouffe has 
also grown louder. It would really seem that the more the ‘ ladies’ 
dresses cost, the less they wear.” 

Herr Wagner has written to the Renaissance Musicale to say that 
although he had given permission to Herr Neumann to present his 
works in the French capital, yet he thought on reflection that it 
would be better that the proposed performances should be aban- 
doned. “Lohengrin,” he adds, does not stand in need of the re- 
commendation of Parisian audiences, while it would be impossible 
to do justice to it in a French translation. 


Mr. Mann, the manager of the Crystal Palace concerts, has at last 
received his long talked of benefit; Macfarren’s Festival Overtures 
opened the program of Beethoven's choral (9th) symphony. The 
lady soloists were Mme. Perchka-Leutner, of Boston; Jubilee Days, 
Mrs. Hutchinson and Miss Hope Glenn. Addresses were made by 
Prof. Macfarren and Mr. George Grove, author of the popular Dic- 
tionary. A floral testimonial was presented to Mr. Mann by the 
ladies on behalf of the choir 


The piano on which Gluck composed his “Armida,” which was 
probably as good as any of the great composers of the last century 
ever saw, was made in 1772. It was exhibited as a suggestive curi- 
osity in the London Exposition of 1862, and was thus described: 
“It was four feet and a half in length and two feet in width, with 
a square soundijng-board at the end; the wires were little more than 
threads, and the hammers consisted of a few piles of leather over 
the head of a horizontal jack working on a bridge.” 


Hans von Wolzogen, the able exponent of Richard Wagner's later 
music-dramas, has just published a “Thematic Guide through the 
music of ‘ Parsifal, ” intended for the use of non-musicians, similar 
to the same author's introduction to the “ Nibelungen”’ trilogy. 
The work is prefaced by some interesting remarks concerning the 
legendary sources whence Wagner has derived the materials for his 
new opera-drama. A second’ edition of the pianoforte score of 
“ Parsifal” has already become necessary, and is about to be pub- 





lished. 
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QF” Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with that number, The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
is not renewed prompily. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
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be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the Musica. Vistror, care of 

JOHN CHURCH & CU,, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

All letters on business to the Publishers, 

Tue beautiful quartet in the first part of this 
month's Visiror is taken, by permission, from 
Dr. Root's new book, “ The Realm of Song.” 


We must again commend Dr. Roort's method 
of representing keys and modulations as ex- 
emplified in the ‘ Realm of Song.” It removes 
a world of difficulty. 

Tue poets, says Lord Bacox, did well to 
conjoin music and medicine in Apollo, since 
the office of medicine is but totune the curious 
harp of man’s body, and to reduce it to har- 
mony. 


Tue Visrror wishing to be as useful as pos- 
sible, desires to establish subscription agencies 
in every town in the land. Liberal cash com- 
mission allowed to agents, and a premium book, 
besides, to every subscriber. 


Wuy should not the minor scale have a sig- 
nature of its own? Why not have for the key 
ot A minor, for instance, a sharp on the sec- 
ond line of the treble and the fourth space of 
bass staff. Will Dr. Roor or some other of 
our musical savans answer? 


Ir the mental effort required to remember 
that a chromatic sharp, flat or natural, effects 
throughout the measure the degree on which 
it is placed, is so great as some writers claim, 
why not have the said signs placed before every 
note throughout the measure and the piece as 
wanted. If not, why not? 


Tue subject of instrumental music in the 
Presbyterian churches of Ireland is settled for 
the present, but the change of opinion in its fa- 
vor has been so great the last year that it is con- 
fidently expected that the vote at the next Gen- 
eral Assembly will be largely in itsfavor. The 
vote at the recent Assembly was 345 for, and 
360 against. The two leading and most influ- 
ential Presbyteries, Belfast and Dublin voted 
aye. 





Tue Senate of Trinity College (whatever 
that may mean) has drafted a “ proposed bill 


to regulate the qualifications of Teachers of 


Music in England and Wales.” Why the rest 
of Great Britain is not included does not ap- 
pear, The object of the bill isto raise the grade 
of music teaching ability, by requiring of each 
person desirous of adopting the profession a 
certain degree of proficiency. No one is to be 
allowed to teach after the passage of the act 
who has not passed the Board of Examiners 
and received a certificate to that effect. 


A rrienp of the Editor, an intimate acquain- 
tance of Mr, Ture who was for fifty-eight 
years organist of Westminster Abby, has re- 
lated to him some pleasant reminiscences of 
Turve and Menpetssoun which he hopes soon 
to put into shape for the benefit of his readers. 
Mr. Turie was relieved of all active work at 
his own request, in 1875. He died last June 
at his residence in the Cloisters, Westminster. 
The great organist was a friend of Sroun and 
MENDELSSOHN, and assisted the latter in bring- 
ing out his “St. Paul,” at the first performance 
of which our friend was present. 


Amup the vicissitudes of musical journalism, 
in which new enterprises come into life, and 
after a brief existence, quietly sink out of it 
again, the Vistror feels like congratulating 
itself on the liberal support it receives from 
old and new subscribers. Constant accessions 
are being made to its subscription lists, and 
its prospects were never better than at pre- 
sent. If we should print all the congratulatory 
messages and favorable press notices we are 
constantly receiving, we should take up much 
space, which we prefer to devote to other mat- 
ter. We like to get such items all the same, 
and thank the writers for them. 





We commend to our organist friends the 
following closing words of an editorial on “ or- 
gans in the charch,” in a recent number of the 
London Outlook : 

“We like to hear the organ softly played on 
entering and leaving church and during the 
taking of the offertory, when that is done in the 
course of the service. But what is wanted on 
such occasions is a quiet, reverential effect ; 
all ostentation and fanciful organ-playing 
should be avoided. A church organist, like a 
church choir, ought to be pervaded by devo- 
tional feeling, or he is not fit for his place, and 
devotional feeling takes no pleasure in the per- 
formance of difficult figures and operatic airs,” 

<iamsnipnaiia clabiaattaialintatietineees 


Genius Again. 





A friend objects somewhat to our definition 
of genius in a late editorial, claiming that 
there are a great many hard workers who are 
not geniuses. That may be, but what we said 
was that genius had the gift of application 
and hard work. Talent is of no use until it is 
developed. It might as well not exist. Ge- 
nius is by some supposed to be exemplified by 
slovenly attire, the slouchy gait, indolent 
habits, bowed head, and dreamy eyes, spas- 





modic in its efforts, the Banthorne clawing of 
the air for ideas, ete., ete. Nonsense! Reverie, 
as one has said, though most wholesome ser- 
vices are sometimes wrought by it, is but the 
phyllomania or running to leaf of the soul. 

A genius is not a genius because of what he 
does onee, however great and grand it may be, 
but what he does day after day and always, 
Emerson says that a man of mere capacity 
undeveloped is only an organized day dream 
with a skin on it. And another writer affirms 
that genius is no genius if it stay indoors, 
“Genius unexerted is no more genius than a 
bushel of acorns is a forest of oaks, There 
may be epics in men’s brains just as there are 
oaks in acorns, but the tree and the book must 
come out before we can measure them.” 

Grindon says that genius is known by its 
activity; because the mind works, it does not 
necessarily follow that a lofty spiritual life is 
present. 

“Nothing is vital and substantial till it be 
ultimated into body and performance.” This 
means work, 
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English Copy right Law. 


A peculiar feature of English copyright law 
is the control which the holder of the copy- 
right has over the public performance of the 
same. 

In America the copyright prevents the re- 
publication of a song by any other than the 
rightful owner of it, but exercises no restric- 
tion whatever upon singing of it by any one 
in the concert room or anywhere else. In 
England the legal control of a composition ex- 
tends to its performance in public. If a singer 
desires to use a certain song, say Knight's 
“She Wore a Wreath of Roses,” he must first 
apply for permission to the holder of the copy- 
right, who will allow the song to be advertised 
and sung upon payment of a certain amount 
of money. Many concert, as well as amateur, 
singers have got themselves into difficulty by 
their want of knowledge on this subject, those 
who own the copyrights taking no special 
pains to make known the fact that they control 
these songs; on the contrary, the endeavor has 
evidently been to conceal their legal rights and 
then when some unlucky singer unknowingly 
offends, to pounce down upow him with all the 
majesty of British law behind them, to de- 
mand and collect the penalty and costs for 
said offense. 

A Mr. Wall, of London, owner of many of 
the popular songs of the day, has made for 
himself a very unpleasant reputation by ferret- 
ing out these innocent violators of the law, 
and insisting upon his“ pound of flesh,” as 
“nominated in the bond.” 

It does not seem to help the offender's case 
to plead ignorance of the copyright law, even 
if, as in some late instances, his services at the 
concert were gratuitous and in aid of some 
worthy charity. Shylock must have his dues. 
The injustice of the whole thing is apparent. 
How are the multitude of singers throughout the 
kingdom to know whether this or that song is 
copyrighted or no, The title page says 
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nothing about obtaining Mr. Wall's gracious 
permission (for a certain number of shillings.) 

Mr. Wall takes precious good care not to 
advertise his list of copyright songs. It is 
true he has an office where people may call 
and, by paying a certain fee, cast their eyes 
over his catalogue of songs, and if desirable, 
obtain permission to sing them. Compara- 
tively few people know of this, however, and no 
special means are taken to enlighten them. 

A very good work is now being performed 
by the London Musical ‘imes, which has 
taken upon itself the duty of publishing in its 
columns a list of the prohibited songs, warn- 
ing the musical public in the matter, and thus 
preventing a vast amount of trouble and ex- 
pense to professional and other singers. 

The musicians themselves are stirring in the 
matter, and a bill is now before Pariiament 
which proposes either to do away with the 
performing right,” or to compel owners of said 
right to stamp upon their publications a suit- 
able notification of their ownership in the 
same. 

This latter, however, can only avail for 
future publications. Music already sold can 
not be stamped, The best way is to do away 
with the “right” altogether. It causes no end 
of trouble and annoyance, and hinders the 
popular success of the song thus “ protected.” 

A new phase of the question is arising 
which can but make matters stil] worse. The 
following from the N. Y. Courier will explain 
the present situation : 

“ Foreign music publishers are taking advan- 
tage of the English copyright law, and are 
copyrighting works in large numbers. As the 
“reservation of the rights of performance" 
now stands, there is practically no limit to the 
works it covers. Not only is the performance 
of entire operas and portions of operas pro- 
hibited, but also symphonies, overtures, piano 
and chamber music, songs, etc. According to 
an English trade paper, when the list of pro- 
hibited pieces is more complete than it is at 
present, foreign publishers intend to appoint 
agents throughout the United Kingdom and 
exact royalties and fees for the performance of 
the copyright works in question. This condi- 
tion of things can not but give rise to serious 
complications, and limit the available list of 
novelties for performance at concerts. Na- 
turally enough, many conductors and profes- 
sional artists will refuse to pay the price de- 
manded for performing a multitude of all 
kinds of compositions.” 
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City Notes. 


Pror. Victor Freceter will remain in the 
city during the summer and continue his vio- 
lin lessons. His address is 349 W. 9th street. 


Pror. J. W. Biscnorr’s new song, “A Wind- 
ing,” is meeting with the success it deserves. 
It is a great favorite with professionals as well 
as the public at large. 


Pror. Herman Aven, 30 Everett street, con- 
tinues his Harmony lessons by mail. This 
method is becoming very popular, and Mr. 
Auer is a conscientious and thorough teacher. 


Miss Emma Cranxcn possesses a contralto 
voice of remarkable sweetness and purity of 
tone. A critic in Brainard’s Musical World 
has named her as Cary’s successor. We had 
already done the same thing. 








Tue Highland House Thomas Concerts are 
a fixed fact, we are assured. In the mean- 
time, an orehestrn ander the direction of Mr. 
Brand, with Profs. Jacobsohn and Brockho- 
ven and other first-class men assisting, is giv- 
ing some very acceptable concerts. 


Tue Masic Hall organ is, up to the present 
writing. played every Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoon, by the distinguished organist, 
Mr, Wuitixe = It is almost a waste of words 
to say that both the program and the per- 
formance is always first class in every re- 
spect. 

——_—_— »egeoe -_ 


Personal Notes. 





Cart. Woirsonz of Chicago, has gone to 
Bayreuth to hear “ Parsifal.” 


Miss Hore Guews, a young American of 
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under the direction of Prof. S. H. Lightner 
Miss Maze Brown, pianist; Harry Wheeler, 
violinist. The local papers speak very highly 
of the entertainment 


THe Mansfield (O.) Philharmonic Society 
W. H. Pontius, director, gave a concert last 
month, in which Miss Dora Henninges took an 
active part. The program was a miscellane- 
ous one of a high order, and gave general sat- 
isfaction. 


Davip, tue Suernenv Boy, Root & Butter 


worth's new cantata, is likely to be very popu 
| lar this season. It is already in the hands of 
}a large number of choral unions and singing 


rare vocal gifts, is meeting with marked suc- | 


cess in professional life abroad. She was) ; 
| gave a fine concert at which Haydn, Mozart, 


formerly a pupil of F. W. Root, of Chicago. 


Miss Zevie de Lossax, the rising young! 
concert singer, has been singing in Portland, | 


Me., and more recently at a musical conven- 
tion conducted by Dr. H. R. Palmer, at Court- 
land, N. Y. 


Pror. F. W. Root, the leading voice-teacher, 
of Chicago, las, with his wife been visiting in 
Cincinnati and suburbs. His frequent calls at 
our office gave us much pleasure and recalled 
the Root and Cady days “ before the fire.” 


Miss Anna Coorer, of Kokomo, Ind., has 
lately formed a class in Hamilton, O., where 
she is having great success as a teacher of 
vocal music. A concert was given under her 
direction with her pupils on Friday evening 
July 14, which was a great success. 


Pror. Jacopsoun is the latest seceder from 
the College of Music Faculty. Hereafter, we 
propose to keep this paragraph in type with 
the exception of the teacher's name, as we are 
likely to need it each month as long as there 
are any good musicians left in the “ College.” 


Mrs. Mare E. Brack, of Toledo, Ohio, who 
has been a pupil at the College of Music for 
the past two years was the recipient of a cer- 
tificate at the College exminations. After 
visiting friends in Springfield she will return 
home, and in September she goes to lowa to 
take charge of the vocal department of a 
college. 


Amoxe those who were most successful at 
the late College of Music examinations we 
would mention Miss Jennie Smith, Miss Hat- 
tie Wolfstein, Miss Stella Heinsheimer, Miss 
Nettie Buttles, Miss Matilda Jeup, as vocalists ; 
Miss Agnes M. Harris, and Miss Sara Forch- 
hiemer, as pianists; and Miss Jeannette Hall, 
organist. 

Tueovore F. Sewarp has again been called 
upoy to part with the earthly presence of another 
of his children, Willie, a bright little fellow of 
four. He has the heartfelt sympathy of the 
editor of the Vistror, who also has two little 
children living in the other world. A beauti- 
ful and just tribute to ‘ Willie” appears in the 
Advocate for July. 
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Concerts and Conventions. 





H. 8S. Perxixs conducted a musical conven- 
tion at Sioux City, la., July 18-—21. Also, 
the Western Musical Festival, at Clear Lake, 
Ia., August 1—8. 


We have a program of a representation 
of “ Under the Palms,” given at Traverse City, 
July 25, under the direction of E. C. Greenlee 
of Conneaut, O. A chorus of 75 participated. | 


classes. Teachers and leaders who have ex- 
amined it are enthusiastic in its praise. 


Mr. F. E. Hathorn, of the Music Depart 
ment of the Potsdam (N. Y.) Normal School, 
has resigned his position there to go to Bos- 
ton for further study. His pupils recently 


Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Raff and Rubinsteiu 
were represented. Mr. Hathorn has accom- 
plished a good work in Potsdam, and the posi- 
tion he has held so long will be kept open for 
him until his return, if he so desires 


Tue pupils of the Columbia Athenwum 
Tenn., gave a vocal and instrumental concert 
at their recent Commencement, which was of 
considerable merit. The program opened with 
Mendelasohn's Overture Op. 32, played by ten 
piano performers, with an amateur orchestra 
followed by trio and chorus from Beethoven's 
“Mount of Olives,” Smith's arrangement of 
“La Fille du Regiment,” Sonata, Diabelli 
Op. 31, an overture by Auber, and selections 
from Boieldieu, Rossini, Herold, etc 


Tue National Music Teachers’ Association 
which had its meeting recently in Chicago, 
elected the following officers: President, EF 
M. Bowman, St. Lwuis; Secretary, W. F. 
Heath, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Execative Com 
mittee, A. A. Sloan, Robert Bowman, and E 
E. Holt. A large number of vice-presidents 
from every section of the Union were also 
elected. Providence, R. L, was selected as 
the place for holding the next meeting, and 
the first Wednesday in July, 1883, as the time 


Tue Indiana Music Teachers held the sixth 
annual meeting of their State association at 
Logansport, June 26, 27, 28 and 29. The at- 
tendance was fair, and the meeting was a suc 
cess. The two concerts paid ali expenses 
with a balance of $50 for the treasury. The 
next place of meeting is to be Terre Haute 
and the following-named are the officers for 
the ensuing year: President, W. T. Giffe, of 
Logansport; Treasurer, Bessie L. Hough 
Franklin; Secretary, W. F. Heath, Fort 
Wayne. 


——_____—_»69g0e-—_—_— 


Death of Masicians 


Aurrep H. Pease, the distinguished pianist 
and composer, dropped dead in the streets of 
St. Lonis, July 13th 
sipated life, and he died in a drunken “ spree 
Mr. Pease was made widely known to the aver- 
age piano players, by his Delta Kappa Epsilon 
march, which was played by Blind Tom, at all 
of his earlier concerts. One of his best com 
positions “ Absence” is not as well known as 
it deserves to be. We had the pleasure of 
hearing Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, to whom it 
is inscribed, sing it from manus-ript before its 
publication. We expected its immediate ac- 
ceptance by the public upon its appearance in 
print, but it appears to have fallen “ flat,” as 
the saying is. 


Mr. A: B. Darsy, well known in Cincinnati 


Tue operetta “ Fairy Grotto,” was performed | musical circles as a fine tenor, died recently 
at Youngstown, Ohio, by the school children, | in Cleveland, of consumption. 





He had long led a dis- « 
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Gleanings. 


The appearance “f Miss Emma Thursby in 
opera is said to be one of the possibilities of 
the coming season in this country. 


Herr Bott, kapelmeister and court violinist 
to the King of Hanover, will, it is said, visit 
this country professionally next season. 


“A Brooklyn boy, George Lehman, has at- 
tracted much attention at the Leipsic Con- 
servatory of Music, by his violin playing.” 
“ There are boys right Boe in this town,’ adds 
the Norristown Herald, “who also attract 
much attention—and other things—by their 
violin playing. But we are not proud of them. 
They should go to Leipsic!” ed 


J. C, Johnson says, at the close of an article 
in the Record, on the Tonic-sol-fa method: 
“This is, essentially, the Tonic Sol-fa nota- 
tion, which as it has no sol in it and says 
nothing about fonics, seems to need a new 
name. The ‘Tonics so-far’ will do, since it | 
goes just so far as the first scale taught by | 
the common method, and no farther!” 


Wagner made a sensation at an evening 
party at Palermo last season—given in his 
onor—in a slouch hat of felt, pressed. well 
down over his eyes, a voluminous Inverness 
cape-like a covered his shoulders and 
partly hid his shiny brown velvet smoking 
jacket, while in his 
ally large ‘‘ Baron Puck” gingham umbrella, 





and he carried an unusu_| 

The prize to be competed for by the singing | 
societies of the national Saengerfest at Phila- | 
delphia is a silver goblet, valued at $500. It 
is 33 inches high, and the base supporting the 
pedestal upon which it stands is 134 inches in 
diameter. It is gold lined, eight inches in 
diameter at the top and eight inches deep. A 
gold-plated figure of Mercury surmounts the 
cup, and the god bears a laurel wreath, and 
festoons of laurel wreaths are borne by figures 
around the base. 


The Philadelphia Music Festival Associa- 
tion, recently started by a number of wealthy | 
and influential gentlemen of that city, and 
having for its object the formation of a chorus 
of about 500 singers and an orchestra of 120 
pieces, with singers chosen from the various 
choral societies of the city, has been made a| 
permanent organization. A sub-committee of 
ten from the finance committee has been ap-| 
pointed to aid in the work of securing pledges | 
to the guarantee fund for the seven entertain- | 
ments to be given in the Academy of Music of | 
that city in May, 1883. 


Mr. C. M. Raymond, who was married on | 
Thursday to Annie Louise Cary, is a wealthy, | 
well-known Wall street broker. He went to | 
New York from Norwalk, Conn., where his | 
family resides. For some years he was senior | 
member of the firm of Raymond & Saxon, | 
brokers, and subsequently of the firm of Ray- 
mond, Saxon & Rogers. He was one of the | 
founders of the New York Stock Exchange. | 
It is said by the friends of Mr. Raymond that | 
he and Miss Cary have been engaged for | 
years, in fact, since her girlhood. Mr. Ray- | 
mond was a bachelor, is of middle age, and a| 
leading member of the Manhattan Club. 
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The Question Box. 





C Minor.—It is not definitely known just | 
when Beethoven wrote his symphony in C. | 
Minor, Probably in the year 1807. 


Investigator.—Arcadelt, the reputed author | 
of the Ave Maria, arranged by Lizst and oth-| 
ers, lived in the sixteenth century, and was 
one of the founders of the “ Italian te | 
In his day he was more renowned for his 
Madrigal writing than for his church music. 


Ernst.—The “Story of Faust,” which has 
so often been used as a subject for musical 
setting, by distinguished composers, is that of 
Goethe’s poem, with more or less variations. 


Young Student.—Guides for Tuning both 
the piano and organ, are issued by our pub- 
lishers. We can not take the space here 


| necessary to explain the method of procedure, 


however much we would like to oblige you. 


Organ.—A “free reed” is a reed fastened 
at one end only, the sound being produced 
by the play of the loose end in the slot, or 
block, in which it is placed. The vibrators 
of cabinet organs are “ free reeds.” 


E. B.—Algonquin, [l.—The sign is called 
the Tenor clef, and is placed upon the third 
space of the staff in our use of it for vocal 
music. The names of the lines and spaces, 
together with the syllables applied to them, 
are the same as when the treble clef is used. 
When the Tenor clef is placed upon the third 


| line, as in your example, the name C is given 


to that degree. 
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Some Peculiarities of the Realm of Song, 
by Dr. Geo. F. Root. 


In order to answer many inquiries about 
this latest of Dr. Root’s works, we print the 
following partial explanation: 

Its first peculiarity is its method of teaching, 
which however, is not printed in the book, but 
separately in a little volume for teachers which 





| accompanies every half dozen or more copies 
| of the “ Realm.” 


Its second peculiarity arises from its first; 
viz: Having more room for attractive class 
music, the grading of the Practice Lessons is 
incomparably better than that of any other 
work in existence. 

There are, first, twenty-five chapters con- 
taining the principles of music in a concise 
form for the pupils to study, where the teacher 
wishes that work done. These chapters, and a 

lossary of Word-pronunciation and Musical 

erms, occupy but twelve pages. 

Then come 80 beautiful numbers for the first 
singing of the class, mostly arranged so that 
two—and even three—can go together, when 
that is desired. These occupy twelve pages. 

Then commences the Four Part work. 
Seventeen pieces in C, ten in G, seven in D and 
the same number in each key; all of a grade, 
as to difficulty, and of great beauty and finish 
as to music. 47 pages. 

Nothing like this series has ever before ap. 
peared to take a class the first time through 
the keus 

Then comes a set of bright pieces in the 
quicker rhythms—8ths and 16ths; then chro- 
matic and minor lessons that are real gems— 
attractive, melodious and instructive. . 

Then follow Exercises for Execution, Artic- 
ulation, Expression and Qualities of Tone. 
Our readers need not be told what Dr. Root 
can do in the way of adapting this kind of 
work to classes. 

We are here at the one hundred and first 
page of the book. From here to the closing 
page (208) such a variety and such a quality 
of work for classes, institutes and conventions 
can not elsewhere be found. Almost all the 
class teachers and conductors know Dr. Root's 
arrangements of two of Costa’s celebrated 
canons, under the titles of “ Zion, Awake!” and 
“Honor and Glory, Almighty, be thine.” In 
the Reatm “The Gospel Banner” will shine 
even beside its illustrious predecessors. It is 
Dr. Root’s first effort in that kind of composi- 
tion, and is a remarkable success. 

But, instead of further enumeration, our 
publishers will send to any address a 16 page 
pamphlet, containing = pages from dif- 
ferent parts of the work. 





The Normal at Kittanning. 





It was a matter of surprise to the friends of 
this institution that it should go to Kittanning 
for its session this summer. Not that there 
was objection to the town as such, or to its 
people, but because it is smaller than the 
normal towns usually are, and is not on one 
of the large routes of travel. 

All of Dr. Root’s reasons for going there are 
not apparent, but we know that the local guar- 
antee was large, and that an extensive area 
tributary to this county town was an objective 
point of importance in the Doctor’s mind. At 
all events, all the “normals” acquiesced most 
willingly in the decision with regard to locality 
when once settled and at work. 

The writer has attended several “ Normals,” 
but never before one that was in all respects 
so satisfactory. Every thing favored. The 
weather was perfect; the scenery that met the 
eye at every look “out of doors” was pictur- 
esque beyond description; the people were 
most kind and attentive; but the great suc- 
cess of the session was perhaps more due to 
Dr. Root’s remarkable strength and 
ability than to any thing else. He taught the 
intermediate harmony class at 8:15, then con- 
ducted the opening exercises at 9, and fol- 
lowed with the singing class instruction until 
10:10. Then during Mr. F. W. Root’s vocal 
training class, he corrected harmony lessons, 
and at 11:15 had his large elementary 
mouy class, At 1:45 in the afternoon he com- 
menced again with the Teachers’ Club. This 
was followed by the Conducting Club, which 
he also taught, and then concluded his after- 
noon work with the sight reading class, ex- 
cepting on Monday and Wednesday afternoon, 
when, in addition to these lessons, he con- 
ducted the piano recitals—announci ex- 
plaining, ete. Beside all this, he conducted 
every evening’s chorus rebearsal, and all the 
concerts. In short, all the class work of the 
institute was this year done by Dr. Root and 
his son, F. W. , whom we normals believe 
to be the best voice teacher on the continent, 
and second to none in advanced harmony. 

The Doctor had provided for help in his 
work in case it should be needed, but he did 
not miss a lesson during the term. 

Another great cause of success was the new 
books. Realm is simply perfect for class and 
convention work. It is not only the best of 
Dr. Root’s works, but of anybody else's for 
these purposes. vid created such a furore 
as nothing has ever before done since the 
writer's connection with normal work. The 
enthusiasm over the Bridal March and chorus, 
and the Coronation chores, was something 
rarely seen, and never to be forgotten. Not 
but what every part of the work was liked, but 
these were most remarkable. . 

One thing we tell the Doctor as the result of 
the experience of this term, viz: he must not 
again begin before the 4th of July. Many could 
not get through their engagements to be with 
us, and many others could only be with us the 
last week. But shall we ever forget the end- 
ing of David—" Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord”’—as sung by that mag- 
nificent chorus? 

Op Normat or '76-7-8-9-80-1 anp 2. 


A famous Italian artist of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, after long residing in a foreign city, found 
himself the object of constant praise, and, 
knowing how dangerous it is to live in such an 
atmosphere, he said: “It is high time for me 
to go where people will not always flatter, but 
where I shall be told the truth,” so he wisel 
returned home and took the criticisms n 
upon his works, in meekness of spirit as likely 
to promote his best interests. The moral of 


this is in the “ application of it.” 
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Indiana Music Teachers. 





The sixth annual meeting of the Indiana | 


Music Teachers’ Association was held June 
26, 27, 28, and 29, at Logansport, Ind. The 
attendance was not as large as it should have 
been, nevertheless, the meeting was, all things 
considered, a grand success. The papers were 
practical, and the discussions brought out 
many points that were of value to every one 
present. Every earnest and progressive teacher 
who was absent lost an opportunity for im- 

rovement that they could not afford to lose. 

our correspondent was particularly pleased 
with the spirit of good nature and enthusiasm 
which prevailed during the entire session. 
The success of this meeting has removed every 
shadow of doubt on the part of all present of 
the value of such meeting. At the next meet- 
ing, which-is to be held at Terre Haute, there 
ought to be a large attendance; and every 
parent who is paying for music lessons, ought 
to inquire of their teacher why they are letting 
such opportunities pass by unnoticed. 

To make a just report of the papers and dis- 
cussions would take too much of your valuable 
space. The two concerts were both well at- 
tended, and the proceeds were enough to pay 
all expenses, pm put into the treasury over 
$50.00. Among those who took part in the 
concerts were Prof. Otto A. Schmidt, the emi- 
nent violinist and pianist of Richmond, Ind.; 
Prof. Frank R. Webb, organist, of Lima, Ohio; 
Mr. M. Z. Tinker, of Evansville; The Temple 
Male Quartet, of Richmond; Mr. W. F. Heath, 
of Fort Wayne; Miss Bessie L. Hough, of 
Franklin; Miss Annie Rice, Miss Eva Peters 
(a graduate of the Cincinnati College of Mu- 
sic), and the Choral Union of Logansport. 

he officers selected for the ensuing year are 
W. T. Giffe, of ansport, President; Miss 
Bessie L. Hough, of Franklin, Treasurer; W. 
F. Heath, of Fort Wayne, Secretary. For 
program committee, W. F. Heath, J. F. Kin- 
sey, Fort Wayne; and W. W. Byers, of Terre 
Haute. Marx Marvin. 
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Musical Inspiration. 


Mendelssohn once said: “If I wish to hear 
Italian music, I must go to Paris or England. 
The Germans, however, take it amiss when you 
say this, and persist, per force, in singing, play- 
ing, and acquiring new ideas here, declaring 
this is the land of inspiration; while I main- 
tain that inspiration is peculiar to no country, 
but floats in the air.” Prof. Ella, in his “ Mu- 
sical Sketches,” commenting on this remark, 
says: “This statement is borne out by the 
fact of so many che/fs-d wuvre being produced 
neither in any particular country, nor yet in 
the fatherland of their composers. Handel, a 
Prussian, composed the ‘ Messiah’ at Gopsall 
Hall, Leicestershire; Rossini, Spontini, and 
Cherubini, Italians, their greatest lyrical and 
sacred works in Paris; Haydn, an Austrian, 
wrote his best symphonies in London; and 
Mendelssohn his best symphony in Rome!” 
He might well have added that Mendelssohn 
gave it the name of the Scotch Symphony, and 
that, in proof of the significance of his re- 
mark, it was the result of the inspiration that 
Mendelssohn found floating in the air and in 
= weird and wild scenery of northern Scot- 
and. 

That Bass Viol. 





Some | swine is going to build a theater one 
of these days, so constructed that the bass viol 
of the orchestra will not obstruct the view of 
half the audience. The only way to do this is 
to use the bass viol for a nucleus, and build a 
theater around it. There is less sense mani- 
fested about the bass viol than any thing else. 
It is always in the way, no matter where it is. 


! 

self and half the audience, so that she looked 
| like the head of a woman, and the bust of a 
woman, and the body of a bass viol. It is not 
pleasant to hear a bass viol talking about love 
and such things. It seems as though a hole 
might be sunk in the floor so that the greater 
part of the bass viol could be let down cellar 
out of the way. And then the bass viol player 
nearly always has a head as big as a Pashel 
basket, and le stands up to saw the thing. 
Why can’t he sit down like the rest? There 
seems to be a senatorial courtesy that permits 
a bass viol player to always stand up. We 
suppose the bass viol is necessary in an or- 
chestra, or it would n't be there; but if some 
arrangement is not made to get it out of sight, 
by laying it on its side or back, or sinking it 
in a well, some bold man will become aggra- 
vated some day, when his view is cut off, and 
throw a cabbage through the bass viol, and 


anger, but when they feel that they have looked 
into the gable end of a bass viol for a series of 
years, and guessed as to what was going on on 
| the other side of it, they are liable to feel that 
| the least that could be done would be to make 
| a bass viol of glass.~-Peck’s Sun. 
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The Conly and Rietzel Benefit. 





The grand success of the benefit entertain- 
ment in memory of Geo. A. Conly and Her- 
mann Rietzel, of the Kellogg opera company, 
whose sad fate by drowning is known to our 
readers, is a noble illustration of the sympathy 
and generosity of the musical and dramatic 
profession. Mr. Reitzel had no one dependent 
upon him for support, so the proceeds of the 
| entertainment are to go to the widow and chil- 
| dren of Mr. Conly. The amount netted about 
|four thousand dollars. Besides the proceeds 
| of this benefit concert, a generous subscription 
has been raised by the efforts of Miss Kellogg, 





fession. 
———_— »e@em---- — 


Questions for Musical Quidnuncs. 





Is a tenor who always breaks on B flat a 
note broker? 


o’ tone? 

Was Shakespeare a contrapuntist, because 
he wrote “ Measure for Measure?” 

Is beating time a cruel proceeding ? 

Are not milliners noted for their * flating ?’ 

Is not a poor singing society a ‘ base bawl”’ 
club? 





| days) or is it best to get it discounted ? 
Are an organist’s services always ‘ volun- 
itary?” ° 
hen a professor distributes his circulars, 
can-he be said to have a pupil in his eye? 
Is a comic song an absurd-ditty ?— Musical 


Herald. 
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The Xylophone. 








THe history of music has never given us a 
}more ravishingly seductive instrument than 
|the xylophone. It is nature’s own melody. 
| Talk about the curfew bell or the warble of the 
| bobolink or the ripple of mountain streams if 
you please, tne musical washboard, known as 
| the xylophone scoops them all. Make a picket 
fence with pickets of different lengths and 
| pound on it with a stick of stove-wood, 


and you have the xylophone. It is cheaper | 
than the piano, and can be made to yield | 


almost as much divine racket. It is within 
| the reach of all, and yet is wonderfully sooth- 


ing to the ear. The xylophone in appearance | 


resembles a corduroy bridge, and in sound re- 


hurt the man who saws it. People are slow to | 


Miss Abbott, and other members of the pro-| 


Does a worn-out tenor become entirely bare 
| 


Is it possible to hold a long note (say sixty | 


The Cricket’s Chirp and the Temperature 





; 


The rate of the cricket's chirp varies with 
the temperature, becoming faster as the latter 
rises. Recently a writer in the Salem ( Mass.) 
Gazette gave the following rule for estimating 
the temperature of the air by the number of 

| chirps made by crickets per minute: “ Take 
seventy-two as the number of strokes per min- 
ute at sixty degrees temperature, and for every 
four strokes more add one degree; for every 
four strokes less deduct the same.” In a letter 
to the Popular Science Monthly, Margarette 
W. Brook gives an account of observations she 
| made with a view to testing this rule on twelve 
|evenings, from September 30 to October 17. 
| Her column of temperatures, as computed by 
| the rate of vibration, shows a close agreement 
| with that of temperatures recorded by the ther- 
| mometer.— Nature. 
—©698o——— 


Pond’s Extract in the Music Trade. 





| A remarkable evidence of the efficacy of 
| Pond’s Extract occurred recently. A promi- 
| nent musical gentleman had borrowed one 
| hundred dollars from the well-known publisher, 
| 25 Union Square, which he forgot to return, 
| even up to the very hour of his departure for 
| one of the effete monarchies of the old world. 
The crediter felt justly aggrieved at the evi- 
| dent intent of the debtor to slope away without 
paying this debt of honor. So the Colonel as- 
tonished the delinquent by tapping him on the 
shoulder just as the steamer was about to start. 
| Fancy the feelings of the suave professor as he 
| doled out the amount,-with a lame apology, in 
| English sovereigns to the hard-hearted, but 
| smiling creditor. A cool and cruel witness of 
| this little comedy in real life quietly observed 
|that it was the most miraculous evidence of 
the efficacy of “Pond’s Extract’’ ever re- 
corded.— Art Journal. 
———__> 00 &_—_____—_- 
The Human Voice. 





Socrates divined the quality of a man’s 
mind or soul by the tone of his voice, and all 
students remember his expression, ‘‘ Speak, 
that I may see you.” Dr. Durant explains 
character by voice, and tells us these facts : 

We perceive in a stutterer one that is easily 
| enraged, and as easily pacified, vain, officious, 
inconstant, and ordinarily quick. A person 
whose utterance is thick and coarse is mali- 
| cious, cunning, and disdainful. 

A coarse voice indicates a robust physique, 
a great talker, quick tempered, though con- 
| spicuously discreet. 

A piercing, fine, or weak voice is indicative 
of timidity, cunning, and, generally, of quick 
wit. 

An attractive and clear voice expresses a 
man who is prudent, sincere, ingenuous, but 

| proud and incredulous; whereas, a firm voice, 
without harshness, denotes a person who is ro- 
| bust, intelligent, circumspect, and benevolent. 

A man possessing a trembling and hesitat- 
| ing voice is timid, weak, vain, and, sometimes, 
jealous. 

A voice combining great sound and firmness 
indicates a man who is strong, audacious, rash, 
obstinate, and self-important. 

A sharp and rude voice, in singing, as well 
as in conversation, denotes a coarse mind, in- 
ferior judgment, and strong appetites. 

A hoarse voice, seemingly the effect of a 
cold, signifies a person more simple than wise, 

| credulous and truthfol, vain and inconstant. 

A full and sweet voice denotes a man who is 
peaceful, inclined to timidity, discreet and 
self-willed. 

A voice, first grave, and then sharp and 
piercing, denotes the quick temper of an im- 
| pudent man. 


| 


We have seen a beautiful actress come out and | sembles the song of the male Guineahen ashe| A soft, sweet voice is found in a person of a 


take her position with the bass viol between her- 


coos to his mate. 


peaceful and suitable character. 
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Lives Worth Living. 


Some men move through life as a fine band 
of music moves down street, flinging out 
pleasure on every side through the air to 
every one, far and near, that can listen. Some 
men fill the air with their presence and sweet- 
ness, as orchards in October days fill the air 
with perfume of ripe fruit. Some women 
cling to their own houses, like the honey- 
suckle over the door, yet, like it, sweeten all 
the region with the subtle fragrance of their 
goodness. There are trees of righteousness 
which are ever dropping precious fruit around 
them. ‘There are lives that shine like star 
beams, or charm the heart like songs sung 
upon a holy day. 

How’'great a bounty and a blessing it is to 
hold the royal gifts of the soul so that they 
shall be music to some and fragrance to 
others, and life to all! It would be no un- 
worthy thing to live for, to make the power 
which we have within us the breath of other 
men’s joy; to scatter sunshine where only 
clouds and shadows reign; to fill the atmos- 
phere where earth's weary toilers must stand 
with a brightness which they can not create 
for themselves, and which they long for, enjoy 
and appreciate. 

OO 


Why? Where? Who? 





“Op CoLony” gets excited at times, and 
with some show of reason we must confess. 
In speaking of a recent festival he is lead to 
say: 

% But we do not believe in one or two things. 
One is the childishness which seems to char- 
acterize musical audiences in the matter of 
applause. Why should approbation in this 
case be so much more pronounced and exces- 
sive than in others? Why should a concert- 
goer make a torpedo or fire-cracker of himself, 
always on the “touch and go?” What fellow- 
ship has all this discordant racket with the 
concord of sweet sounds? It strikes us as em- 
inently shallow, not to say stupid, especially 
when a phlegmatic American audience ex- 
plodes itself like a mob of excitable Italians 
or Spanish bull fighters. Then, too, we think 
itis mean in an audience which contracts for 
a stated program, to insist on having every 
other piece repeated. And finally, we never 
get over our amazement at the discordancies 
of musical people. This very festival, so en- 
terprising in its inception and so admirable 
and useful in its execution, has developed a 
sickening amount of positive sectarianism; in 
fact a genuine odium musicale. Whether it be 
jealousy or the rivalry of schools, or whether 
it be the sneering and snuffing of a self-assert- 
ing superiority, we know and care not. We 
only know that the world is wide enough, and 
the great air-ocean of harmony is exhaustless 
enough for both a Thomas and a Damrosch.” 

In connection with the last part of his note 
we would refer “‘Oxip CoLtony” to Professor 
Sherwin’s article in a late Vistror. 
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Singing a Hole Through a Board. 





The power of music, of which so much is 


said, has received a novel illustration in a late 
invention of Mr. Edison which is thus ex 
plained. 


One day, at Menlo Park, Mr, Edison had been 
showing his phonographs and telephones to a 
friend, who at last remarked, in a kind of de- 
spair: “ Mr. Edison, you had better invent a 
machine to talk a hole through a deal board.” 
{n a week the machine was complete, and may 
now be seen on exhibition. It consists of a 
mouthpiece, with a diaphragm across it, to the 
venter of which a light steel rod, with a ratchet 
at the end, is attached. On being sung to, the 
diaphragm and the rod vibrate eaidiy, and 
the ratchet, gearing into a little cogwheel, 





causes it to revolve. The action of the cog- 
wheel carries a minute drill. Many inventors 
may have had as many brilliant ideas—few 
have carried out so many in actual practical 
form. The secret of Mr. Edison's success in 
this direction may be summed up in his own 
words: ‘Whenever by theory, analogy, and 
calculation, I have satisfied myself that the 
result I desire is impossible I am then sure 
that I am on the verge of a discovery.” 


_-—_ + 0@0ee 
The Organ. 


To us, this majestic instrument, in itself 
combining nearly all others, is invested with a 
peculiar sacredness, and should be approached 
and employed reverently. Light and trivial 
voluntaries, long and unmeaning interludes, 
the introduction of frivolous airs, are unworthy 
of it and the holy place it occupies. The or-| 
ganist should see amy <teae appropriateness, 
rather than to display himself or the full capa- 
bilities of his instrument, regarding both as | 
secondary to the great end of aiding and dig- | 
nifying worship.— Beecher. 


= eG oe 
The Root & Sens Music Co. 


Mr. E. R. Lee, who has been for nearly ten | 
yon with John Church & Co., has joined Mr. | 

. V. Charch at Chicago in the management | 
of the Root & Sous Music Co. The 
many friends of Mr. Lee in Cincinnati wish | 
him all good things, and look with pride on the 
good work which Messrs. Church & Lee 
have done in tastefully arranging and fitting 
up the elegant store on the corner of Wabash 
and Adams, which is to be their business house, 
and has recently been bought by the “Co.” 
who feel great satisfaction in being per- 
manently located in their own property, where 
they are no longer subject to the caprice of 
landlords, and can make their building in 
every sense the headquarters for music and 
musicians. 

eS 


‘‘ Under the Palms.” 














Many musical societies connected with 
churches are now preparing to give ‘ Under 
the Palms,’ among them church choral socie- 
ties of Boston, San Francisco, Lexington, Ky., 
and other cities. An English musical paper | 
speaks of “ Under the Palms” as being much 
sung in England. 

As a first oratorio for amateur choral socie- 
ties connected with churches and Sunday 
Schools, “ Under the Palms” meets a want. 
One of the largest church choral societies 
in Boston has given it repeatedly. 





ee 
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Grore Sanps, the celebrated French au- | 
thoress, says of music: “ There is no mightier | 
art than this, to awaken in man the sublime | 
consciousness of his own humanity; to paint | 
before his mind's eye the rich splendors of 
nature; the joy of meditation; the national | 
characteristics of a people; the passionate tu- | 
mult of their hopes and fears; the languor and 
despondency ot their sufferings. Remorse, | 
violence, control, despair, enthusiasm, faith, | 
disquietude, glory, calm—these, and a thou-| 
sand other nameless emotions, belong to | 
music.” 
a 

The story is told by Joseffy’s agent, Henry 
Wolfsohn, that he travels with no less than 
four pianos and a tuner; an out-fit that should 
be sufficient, one would think, for even so 
great an artist as this young Hungarian is re- 
puted to be. First of all, he has the large 
grand used at concerts; next a large upright, 
which he uses for daily practice; third, a dumb 
upright piano, designed for practice at ver 
early or late hours; and fourth, a small dum 


piano resembling a reed organ, which he takes 





with him on the railroad or steamer for prac- 
tice while en route. At any rate the existence 
of these four pianos, and the use to which they 
areput, shows how necessary incessant practice 
is to the pianist who wishes to maintain that 
flexibility of finger so essential to execution. 


ee 
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Experiment has shown M. Maiche that 
sounds of different characters produced from 
two separate sources can be sent simulta- 
ueously on one wire, and received separately. 
At the receiving station he used two tele- 
phones of different resistances, and at the trans- 
mitting end caused a music box to operate 
upon a microphone, while an induction tele- 
phone transmitter was spoken into at the same 
time. The musical sounds were reproduced 
in the telephone of least resistance, and the 
voval sounds in the other, so that with the two 
telephones to the ears the listener could hear 
- music by one ear and the speech by the 
other. 


oe 
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Beethoven's h hony, by George 
Grove, and Bee “in zth Symp , by 
G. H. Macfarern, are books which are likely 
to pews of great use to students of the 
works of the great tone master. Each book 
contains a fine analysis of the work mentioned 
by critics whose intelligence and ability is 
onqueee The books are issued in a neat 
- attractive form, by Geo. H. Ellis, Boston, 
Mass, 


>#OUR: MUSICAL: HOPPER. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Cease railing at Fortune, 
Take life as it comes; 
If wanting in dainties, 
Make glad o’er the crumbs. 
Each little is sweet, if 
A smile the lip wears, 
But bitter the morsel 
When moistened with tears. 








An old and famous composer—A dull ser- 
mon. 


Time wasted in fault finding can be better 
employed seeking profit. 


Alexander the Great conquered every thing 
but Alexander the Great. 


If you want your boy to follow a good ex- 
ample—hitch a brass band to it. 


Brown says that patients do more for doctors 
than doctors can do for patients. The patients 
enable the doctors to live. 


Can a person who always plays very loud 
on the Piano be called a Forte—orgrapher, 
and does he tone pictures? 


A man can make more money by attending 
to his own business for one day, than he can 
anaes: attending to his neighbor's affairs for 
a month. 


It is settled that Manager Neumann's Wag- 
nerian opera company, which has just made 
a great success at Her Majesty's London, will 
visit this country next season after a fall sea- 
son in London. 


A Detroit mother can't understand how it is 
that her girls can play croquet for half a day 
and not feel tired, and yet if one of them is 
asked to wash the dishes she reaches for the 
camphor bottle. 


Miss Julia Gaylord states that, after a rest 
of a few months, she will resume her operatic 
engagements in England, having no intention 
of returning to America the coming season, as 
has been stated. 
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Gilbert and Sullivan’s newest comic opera 
is to be produced simultaneously in New 
York and four other cities in November. 


The opinion is rapidly gaining ground that 
Oscar Wilde bears the same relation to a bona 
Jide priest of the Beautiful as a second-hand 
tea store chromo or a gingerbread elephant 
bears to the fine arts, 


D'Oyly Carte, it is said, had purchased from 
Plancquette the English and American rights 
of his new comic opera, based upon the story 
of “ Rip Van Winkle.” ‘The libretto is being 
collaborated upon by H. B. Farnie and Gil, 
the French author. 


A Chicago interviewer, sent to call apon Miss 
Annie Louise Cary, met with the following re- 
ception: “I know that you will ask how my 
voice is. I am here, I will sing, and I want 
the public to judge for itself. You don’t want 
to interview me. You know interviews are 
bores, now aren’t they?” And with that she 
bowed the reporter out before he realized the 
failure of his undertaking. 


A story is told of a Parisian who utilizes 
his pianoforte and his daughter's intelligence 
as a performer upon it, to conclude his en- 
tertainments whenever his guests tarry too 
long. At such times he approaches his daugh- 
ter and says to her very loud: “ Now, my girl, 
play upon the piano, if you please, that famous 

iece which your professor has taught you. 

ou know what—the ‘ Massacre of the Macca- 
bees!’” The plan never misses. Five min- 
utes afterward the oasler is completely empty. 


An anecdote is told in London about Victor 
Emanuel Stevens, the plaintiff in the recent 
action against Mme. Patti. He was an ac- 
quaintance of Sig. Nicolini, and the story goes 
that the popular tenor had invented a “ pro- 
gressive” hair pomade, which Mr. Stevens was 
to bring out. The pomade was, it is said, tried 
on the head of a very eminent conductor and 
the effect was that at a concert he was en- 
gaged in wielding the baton with one hand, 
= wildly raking his irritated scalp with the 
other. 


A curious chapter might be written on what 
suggested celebrated books, and an item in it 
should be ‘‘ What led to Moore's Irish Melodies 
coming into being.” The well-to-do parents 
of James Power, of the ancient borough of 
Galway, apprenticed the boy to a pewterer 
there. The bugler of a regiment needed re- 

irs to his bugle. Power cleverly made them. 

his gained him a garrison reputation which 
ultimately led to his starting as a musical in- 
stfument maker in Dublin, where he became 
acquainted with Moore, and after publishing a 
few songs for him, contracted for a set of 
twelve, adapted to Irish melodies by Sir John 
Stevenson. 
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DEPA 
NEW MUSIC. 








VOCAL. 


The Bells of Lynn. A Song by E. 8. Kimball. 
ae STS Ey a: 50 ets. 
This is a descriptive song of unusual merit. It is 
for soprano, with a neat and tasty accompaniment 
forthe piano. The title page is adorned with a fine 
picture in imitation of charcoal drawing. Some- 
what difficult, 





No Seperation. Song. Music by Jane Artes. 

SS. aah 80 cts. 

A quiet pretty song, easy to sing and play. The 

words are from the German, and very finely adapted 
to the music. 


The Rose of My Childhood. Song and Chorus. 
Words by Mrs. E. Louise Mather. Music by 
Mary H. Martin. Price .. 30 cts 

Of the popular grade as to style and difficulty, 
but above the average in beauty of melody and 
sentiment. 


O rose, red rose of my childhood, 
Thy incense will ever remain: 

Like chiming of bells at the sunset time, 
Like breezes from over the main. 


Softly Smiles Love’s Golden Summer. Song and 
Chorus. Words by A. W. French. Musie by 
Wm. Skuse. Price...... 35 ets: 

This song, like the “‘Bells of Lynn.”’ is much above 
the average ballad of the day. both in melody and 
arrangement. It is already a favorite with the San 

Francisco Minstrels, at their New York Opera 

House, though artistically far superior to the music 

mostly sung by them. It is indeed a gem, and all 

lovers of beautiful music and chaste sentiment 
should possess it. 


Kathleen O'Kane. Song by A. P. Laughlin. Pr..30 cts. 


A simple song in the popular Irish Ballad form 
Suitable for tenor or soprano voices. : 


Blow on Wild Gales. Quartet. By W. F. Sherwin 
a 30 cts. 
Being No. 3 of “Cuurcn & Co's SecuLaR QuarR- 
Tets.”’ Not dificult, but full of life. This is in- 
tended for mixed voices, with tenor and bass solos 
This and Murray’s “Good Night and Pleasant 
Dreams,” of the same set (noticed last month) 
are on the program for performance at Chautauqua, 
and Monona Lake Assembly, this season. 


He was a Careless Man. Song by Geo. Goldsmith, Jr 
Price ; .»» 80 cts. 


This is a new edition of a very funny ballad 
made popular by the celebrated humorous singer, 
Barnabee, of Boston. A first-class comic song. 


Whene’er he went to any kind of party, I am told 
He always wore an overcoat, not only cheap but old 
He a it in the hall, and when he bade the host 
eu, 
Went off in some one else’s coat that happened to 
be new. 
He was such a careless man, 


fl had thought thou couldst have died. Song for tenor 

or soprano. By Zitella Cocke. 35 cts. 

A song of medium difficulty of execution. Plain- 
tive and somewhat sad. 


The Old Roof Tree. Song and Chorus by L. A. Ben- 
net. Price. 40 cts 


Home songs are always in order. This has a good 
melody, quite easy, with a fine lithographic pic 
ture of the old home on the title page. 


The Watchman and the Child. By F. Cowan 

Price 40 cts 

A tender and touching song, of great merit. Suit 

able for voices of medium range, and easy of exe 

eution, but requiring much attention to the details 
of expression 


. SACRED MUSIC. 


The Chapel. A special collection of sacred music 
for FEMALE Voices, with Latin and English 
words, and accompaniments for the piano and 
organ. 

The following numbers of the above set of valu- 
able pieces are now ready. 

Benedictus. “Blessed is he that cometh.” Duet, 
soprano, and alto. By Valeria Momy. Pr..40 cts. 


Con Amore Flagrans. ‘© Father in thy loving kind- 


ness.” Duet. By J. Franck, Price. 30 cts. 
Panis Angelicus. “There is a land of peace.” Trio 
and Chorus, Ch. Henri Plantade 35 cts 


We can most heartily recommend this music to 
choirs and ali lovers of sacred music. While of 
medium grade of difficulty, the composers have 
utilized the means at their command with marked 
ability. The English words are not always trans- 
lations from the Latin, but adaptations of suitable 
scriptural selections or hymns, 








CHOIR SERVICES, 


By W. F. Sherwin, is now complete and consists of 
the following compositions: 


Venite (0 come, let us sing). Price. 60 cts. 
Jubilate Deo (0 be joyful Price 60 cts. 
Te Deum (We praise Thee). Price 75 cts. 
Deus Miseratur (God be merciful). Price 50 cts. 
Benedictus (Blessed be the Lord). Price 50 cts. 
Bonum est (It is a good thing). Price.. . .40 cts. 


Benedic Anima Mea (Praise the Lord). Price 60 ets. 
Centate Domino (0 sing unto the Lord). Price..60 cts. 
Gloria in Excels's (Glory to God). Price. .... 40 cts. 
Swell the Anthem (Thanksgiving). Price 35 cts. 
Easter Anthem (Christ our Passover), Price.. 50 cts. 


FOR THE PIANO. 


The instrumental music this month is especially 
good. One of the best popular marches issued in 
a long while is 


Waving Banners. March Brillante for Piano, by 
J. J. Gallaher. Beautifully printed in colors 
Price 50 ets. 

It is of medium difficulty on account of octave 
passages, etc., but is very taking and worth all the 
practice required to do it well. It will be very pop- 
ular. 


The Elise Waltz. By Mrs. Clara H. Scott. Title page 
in tint and colors. Price. 35 cts. 
This is a pretty waltz, of the third grade of diffi- 
culty, by a well known and favorite teacher and 
composer. The music is carefully “ fingered,”’ and 
is just the thing for teaching purposes. 


The Music of the Brook. Heel and Toe Polka, by J. 
A. Buxton. Pee 35 ets. 
This composition has already received the stamp 
of public apprggal, it having been played with great 
success at the i rand Opera House in this city. This 
arrangement is for the piano. It is also published 
for orchestra, as played at the above theater. Third 
grade of difficulty. 
Rising Morn. Schottische elegante, by J. J. Gallaher. 
Price 40 cts. 
A brilliant and pleasing composition of the third 
grade, suitable for teaching or parlor playing 


Heel and Toe Polka. By Charles L. Lewis. Title in 


three colors. Price 0 cts. 
Another meritorious composition for this favorite 
new dancing step. The music is arranged from 


* Olivette,”’ and is well done. Of medium difficulty 
and good to play at any tims 


Beaux of Virginia Waltz. By Zitella Cocke. Pr. 40 cts. 

A lively waltz of medium difficulty, introducing 
the old and favorite melody, “Carry me back to 
Old Virginny.” 


Shamrock Schottische. By A. P. Laughlin. Pr. 30 cts 
Quite easy and melodions; good for lessons in the 
second grade after the scales have been introduced 
Auf Wiederschen (To meet again). Waltz for Piano, 
by Jane Artes. Price 3 cts. 
Of same grade as the “Shamrock Schottiache It 
has a cross-hand movement which will interest 
young pupils. 


Heart’s Delight March. Th. Giese. Op. 160, No. 6. 


Price 0 cts 
La Chatelaine. Polka Mazourka. F. Sennewald. 
Price 5 cts. 
Herzengut Polka. Faust. Price 0 cts. 


The above three pieces are part of a set of new and 
easy teaching pieces for the piano, carefully edited 
and fingered. We feel sure that this set will be wel 
comed by teachers and pupils. Its music is all good 
and by experienced foreign teachers and com posers 
It is all in the second and third grades of difficulty. 


Melody in D. By J.J. Burkes. Price 35 ets 

Composed by a blind teacher in the seminary at 
Macon, Ga. Itis of medium difficulty. Good fora 
study in octaves. 


FOR THE ORCHESTRA. 


The following additions have just been made to 


| our orchestra music See advertisement 


Music of the Brook Polka. J. A. Buxton 
Danse de Czechs Gavotte. Kottaun 
Hommage aux Dames Waltzes. Waldteufe| 
Primrose Medley. Alex. Haig 


















Always Meet Me With a Kise; 
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Words by FRANK DUMONT. Music by W. S. MULLALLY. 
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1. Al - ways meet me with a kiss when I return to you— And let me hear you whis - per 

2. Al- ways meet me with a kiss when ev -er I de-part, “Twill lin-ger in my mem-’ry, 


me with a kiss, andthough my heartis sad, Yet I will ban-ish sor - row— 
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for it willhave the pow’r, To 
yes, I will pa-tient be, Un- 
is o’er, Know- , 


and true, And cheer me with a smile, 
e - ven while you’re ab - sent, 
Pil has - ten home- ward, when-e’er my toil 


greet-ing fond 
ech - 0 in my heart, And 


know-ing you are glad, And then 









































dark - est hour; With your arms a-round = me, 


to me; Ah! you lit - tle know, love, 
the door, Like a ves - sel toss - ing 


a-way the shad - ows, in my 
the joy - ous moment brings you back 
that a lov - ed one waits me at 
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lit- tle wife of mine, 


List-’ning to your whis - pers, 
its mate, 


a bird im-~pris - oned, long-ing for 
safe from harm to be, 


with my lips to thine, 
how I watch and wait, Like 
on thestorm- y _ sea, Speed-ingtowardsa hav - en— 
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Ah! the happy moments when evy-er you are nigh, In our lit-tle heay-en, darling, you and LI. 
Clasp your arms about me, closer let them twine, With a kiss of wel-come, _ lit-tlewife of miéne. 
You’re the star that guides me, with your love di-vine, Life isnaught without you, lit-tlewife of mine. 
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Meet me with a kiss when I re-turn to you, Let me hear you whis - per, 
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Meet me with a kiss when I re-turn to you, Let me hear you whis - per, 
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By 8S. G. PRATT. 
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Andante Maestoso. 
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By SIDNEY RYAN. 
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C.D, Pease & Co.'s 


GRAND, SQUARE & UPRIGHT 


Piano-+Fortes 


These Pianos are all manufactured from the best 
of materials; every case being double veneered 
and highly finished; only the very best of work 
being employed. 

The Tone is rich and powerful, and the construe- 
tion perfect. 

All of the latest patents and improvemenis of any 
merit or value will be found in these pianos. 

The C. D, PEASE & CO’S 


Three-Stringed Upright Pianos 


can not be surpassed in tone, beauty and style by 
any other piano in the market. Every piano is 
warranted for Five Years. 

Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


318, 320, & 322 W. 434 St. N.Y. 
Warereoms: | 


66 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 





IVERS & POND 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano~F ortes 


Are acknowledged by all to be 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS 


in every respect. 
The IVERS & POND PIANO CO. is especially 
noted for its manufacture of 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


which are equal to any made, either in this country 
or abroad. 
The principal points of excellence are: 
QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF TONE, 
UNIFORMITY AND PERFECTION OF ACTION, 
DURABILITY, 
POWER OF REMAIN.NG IN TUNE AND FINISH. 


Every Piano is warranted for Five Years. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on application 


597 Washington Street, Boston. 
Warerooms { 
66 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 





John Church & Co,’s 
THREE YEARS SYSTEM 


—— 0 — 


PIANO & ORGAN 
Renting? 


By which the instrument 
becomes THE PROPERTY OF THE 
PARTY eerie IT, at the 
of the third year, provided each 
nadia! s Rent shall have been regu- 
larly paid in advance. 

Piano- Fortes, 
$25, Organs, 
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and Organs from which to 
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JOHN CHURCH & C0., 
66 West Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


HAZELTON 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGT 


PIANO-FORTES 


THE IDEAL INSTRUMENTS, 


These Standard Instruments have been before 
the public for more than thirty years, and upon 
their intrinsic merits they have won a reputation 
for sterling excellence that is not surpassed by that 


of any other piano made in this country. 


THE HAZELTON PIANOS 


are incomparable in 


MATERIAL, WORKMANSHIP, STYLE, 
DELICACY OF ACTION, DURABILITY 
and SINGING QUALITY OF TONE. 
Every Piano is warranted for Five Years. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


34 & 36 University Place, N. Y. 


Warereoms:| 
66 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati 





James & Holmstrom 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


These Pianos have received flattering testimoni- 
als from eminent musicians throughout the United 
States, many of whom have ranked them among 
the leading instruments of the day. 

Prompt and careful attention is given to all orders, 
and every thing is guaranteed as represented. 

The JAMES & HOLSTROM 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


have been indorsed by the public and by competent 
judges have been pronounced to be among the 
finest made 

Ever) piano is warranted for Five Years. 


Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


( 233 & 235 EB. 2ist St., New York. 
(66 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnat!. 


CLOUGH & WARREN 


ORGANS 


CAPTIVATE THE WORLD! 


HAVING NOT ONLY RECEIVED 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR AND MEDAL OF HIGHEST MERIT 


aT THE 


United States Centennial, 1876, 


AND 


Grand Prize Medal at Paris, 1878, 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITIONS, 
But having been pronounced by the world’s best judges as 


SUPERIOR TO ALI, OTHERS 


Warerooms: 


In those qualities which go to make tion, thus 
ervedly placing these unrivaled instruments 


AT THE HEAD OF THE HIGHEST RANK 


REED INSTRUMENTS 


manufactured in the world 


ty the introduction of PATENT QUALIFY- 


ING TUBES (controlled exclusively in this coun- 
try by this Company) the 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


EQUALITY WITH PIPE ORGANS 


cf the ime i cy 


Every Organ warranted for five years 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application, 


( Cor. 6th & Congress Sts., Detroit, Mich, 


Waregooms: | 66 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 0, 
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Pat & Sat Mus Ca 


Wabash Avenue, Cor. Adams $t., Chicago, Lil, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


AND ALL KINDS FO 


Musical Merchandise. 


The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud of 
their acquisition of the Hazelton Bros. Piano, 
which they report is the most honestly made 


piano in America, 


CHURCH'S 


MUSICAL VISITOR 


IS THE 


Most Popular Musical Magazine, 
BECAUSE 
IT APPEALS TO ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE, AMATEUR 
AND PROFESSIONAL, WHETHER SINGER, 
PIANIST, OR STUDENT. 

Its a peges are filled monthly with the practicay 
suggestions of prominent musical writers—music 
lessons, hints for singers, and discussions of meth- 
ods of teaching. The lighter sketches, stories. 
poems and correspondents, are bright and original, 
and the musical news full and fresh. The music 
pages give five to ten pieces, vocal and instru 
mental, alone worth a year’s subscription. In ad 
dition, every subseriber receives free the choice of 


10 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES. 


The cost, in sheet form, of the music in the Vis- 
ror, and Premium, would be about $20. 


Subscription, $1.50 only. 

Mention grade of music per and 
whether vocal or instrumental, and we will know 
which premium to send, Send stamp for specimen 
Visrror and particulars of premiums 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


JUST OUT! 


The Musical Quiver, 


The most complete collection of sacred and se- 


cular music for singing classes, choirs, institutes, | 


and conventions, 
By L. 8. LEASON and W, A. LAFFERTY. 
The authors of this work have been engaged for 


years in conducting institutes and conventions. | 


Having used all of the standard works, they have | 
earefully noted their defects, and now offer the | 
public the most perfect work of the kind ever | 


published, 
Teachers should examine this book before making 
a selection. 
Price per dozen by express 
Price pe 
A single specimen copy mailed to 
teachers, on receipt of 
Address all orders to 
C. M, RICE, Pubisher, 
SHARON, PA, 


$7 50 
‘r copy, mailed free 75 
0 
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DAVID, 


THE SHEPHERD BOY. 


A Cantata for the Choir or Choral Society, 


WITH NUMBERS THAT MAY BE SUNG BY THE CHILDREN OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
—BY— 
DR. GEO. F.. ROOT, H, BUTTERWORTH, 


Composer of the Music. Author of the Words. 


Beautiful as is “UNDER THE PALMS,” by the same authors, “DAVID, THE SHEP- 
HERD BOY,” far surpasses it in real MUSICAL WORTH and RICHNESS OF MELODY, as 
well as in the MORE DRAMATIC arrangement of the words and plan of the story. It is in- 
tended for the CHOIR or CHORAL SOCIETY rather than for less experienced singers, though 
music is provided for the children if their help is desired. COMPETENT CRITICS, who 
have carefully examined the proof-sheets, pronounce the work SUPERIOR TO ANY THING 
OF THE KIND yet published. ga" READY IN JUNE. 


Single copy for examination, 65 cents; $7.50 a dozen. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


‘THE TRUE METHOD OF SINGING! 


Fr. W. ROOT’S 
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NUNS a 
COMPANY ene 


STILL LEADS WITH THE 


LARGEST BUcCY 
WARRIOR 
IN THE WORLD. 


AND SELL THE BEST 
BUGGY ON THE GLOBE 
FOR THE MONEY. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
AND TESTIMONIALS OF. 


HUNDREDS OF LIVERYMEN 
WHO HAVE USED THEM 
iy — ADDRESS Kt 


uu ig 


COLUMBUS OHIO. 


Voice Development, Execution, and the 
Art of Singing. 


*,* Not a physiological treatise; no startling 
theories; not a history of new registers; noth- 
strange or mysterious; buta 


COMMON SENSE SINGING SCHOOL, 


Upon the principle that almost all persons are ca- 

pable of learning to sing acceptably. The great 
| of F. W. Root’s SCHOOL OF SINGING is alone 
|} evidence of its merits. 

have indorsed it and use it with their pupils. 
| large pages, firmly bound, Price $3.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


 achitatrasisities — 
‘NEW ANTHEM 


——-- +0@0e 


Church Anthems 


By 0. 0, CASE and CC, WILLIAMS, 


Particular care has been taken to pro- 
vide a large number of easy Anthems 
for opening and closing services. Choirs 
who study difficult music wil! also find 
a large variety of music adapted to their 
tastes. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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THE ORIGINAL 
DT. P.P. 


Irish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at all first- 
class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the original maker, 


THOS. P, PASCALL, 
408 West 36th 8t., N.Y, 





